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vayoowe vor nearly a Century 
. the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


§ Kon safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D f N N Ee ee O - ® V7 Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
Vi AG N a F A. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 
In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 


erous 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





SFOOLBREDS The quality of 
‘SECOND-HAND AV C) 


FURNITURE | ie icc stcaince — 


AT MODERATE PRICES. | —they are the cream of the rubber. 











Carefully selected and thoroughly restored. 





" [PHERE are two or three MALVERN WATERS, but only 
one ST. ANN’S WELL, MALVERN, from which 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


have been bottled for over 50 years—and known throughout the 
World as THE BEST of BRITISH TABLE WATERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. If any difficulty in obtaining * MALVERNIA " 


TABLE WATERS, please write W. & J. Burrow, Ltd., The Springs, Alwavs 66 1G 9 
MALVERN ; or to Advertising Dept., 84, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. ask for BURROW S. 














BRAND’S - TREDEGARS 
ESSENCE 5 & 7 Brook Street London W 1 


/ 
or BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. |. ci wiccnations 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. | pENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 





BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. insiheciaiaitee sade dae 
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Associated with Leatherhead Court. Principal: Miss Tullis. 


CLAREMONT, ESHER, SURREY. 


(Lately the residence of H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany.) 
A COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
OVER 17, OR READY TO SPECIALIZE. 


The Full Course is one of Two Years and includes work in FRENCH, MUSIC 

and ART, GENERAL HISTORY and LITERATURE and QUESTIONS 

of the DAY, SOCIAL SCIENCE, BUSINESS METHODS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE, FIRST AID and SICK NURSING. 


MODIFIED COURSES CAN BE ARRANGED. The Term begins on Thursday, May 9th, 


WAR SERVIGE women THE WOMEN'S LEGION 
WOMEN te traintor FARM WORK, TRAINING CENTRE 


WOMEN to train for FAR 
OAKHAM, 


to take the place of men who are doing 
Takes students for a course of one month to 
Agricultural and 





War Work.—Apply Organiser. 
eo, FARM & GARDEN UNION, 
pn a training in 
ork; fee 25/- a week inclusive. 


50, Upper Baker Street, 
Also a limited number of “ loan trainings " for 


London, N.W. 1. 
one month, fee payable in instalments when in 


THE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, situation. For full particulars, apply to the Sec- 


retary, WOMEN'S LEGION HOSTEL, Oakham. 
INHOLMES MANSION, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. 
DOMESTIC TRAINING. GARDENING, EASTBOURNE. 
FARMING, Etc., for GENTLEWOMEN. 
na SCHOOL of COOKERY 


Apply Principal. 
and Domestic Economy, 11,Silverdale Rd. 


FARMING LADY recommends a very DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. 
ror DAUGHTER OF G sottaean wood Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
SCHOOL, wishing to take up FARM WORK. Nice wieey, | Sees pond Home 











home. Tennis, hunting, etc. Terms from £120 





NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 


for CADETS R.N.R. and THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Cabtain Superintendent :—Capt. W. H. FK. MONTANARO, R.N. 
THE TERMS begin in JANUARY and SEPTEMBER, with a break at Easter. 
application should be made. 

not oo than 15 years. 
THE ALTY have shown their entire approval of the College and have granted NOMI- 
NATIONS. 70 ROYAL NAVAL COLLECE, DARTMOUTH. 
THE BOARD OF TRADE have offically recognised the value of the training and will allow the time 
spent at the College to count towards the Sea Sefvice required by the Board's Regulations. 
On entry the Cadets are enrolled CADETS @.N.R. They are thoroughly instructed in NAVIGATION 
and SEAMANSHIP, including Boat-handling on the Thames; they also receive a sound General 
Education. The annual fees for board and education at the College, where the Cadets remain 


Early 
Age of admission not less than 13 years four months, and 


for two years, are £80, while a premium of £50 will cover the charges for trainins for the 
next two years, the first of which will be spent in Sailing Vessels, and the next wita the Fleet, 


where the boys will receive Midshipman’s pay. 





This training is an exten- 
sion of the scheme of 
Devitt & Moore's Ocean 
Training Ships, Ltd., 
among whose shareholders 
are The Union-Castle, The 
Cunard, The Orient, The 
Booth Lines, The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 
The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and Messrs. 
T. & J. Harrison. 


For further Particulars 
apply to DEVITT and 
MOORE, 12, Fen- 
church Buildings. 
London, E.C. 3. 
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MURAL TABLETS, 
WAR MEMORIALS, 
MAUSOLEUMS, &c. 


WORK EXECUTED AT 


Titanic Memorial, | Guards’ Memorial, 
Southampton. ondon. 


Queen Victoria Memorial, London, &c. 
WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: 
64, KENNINGTON OVAL, 
LONDON, SE. 11. 














“Mr. Bone’s drawings illustrate admirably the daily life of the 
troops under my command.”—F.M. Sir Douglas Haig, K.T. 


THE 


WESTERN FRONT 


Two volumes, each containing 100 illustrations, by 


MUIRHEAD BONE 


Each Volume 15/- net. 
The Text is by Captain C. E. MONTAGUE. 


An illustrated Catalogue referring to ‘‘ The Western Front,” ‘‘ War 
Drawings,” “ Munition Drawings,” “* With the Grand Fleet,” “ Admirals 
of the British Navy,” ‘‘ Generals of the British Army,” “ British Artists 
at the Front,” and other publications will be sent on application to 
Country Lire, Ltd. (Dept. A.), 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

London. 





Postage and packing 9d. 
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sxrish BERKEFELD 


Filter 


bylinder 





SALFORD PRIORS Imperial HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C2 


EVESHAM 





















axative and Reireshing Fruit Lozenges 
a* 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON | 


67, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8. &. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 
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GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for 6. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged, 
---MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 

of cesspools ; a perfect fertilizer obtained ; no 

solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 

everything underground. State particulars.— 

WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 


ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK,— 
KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Lron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works. Norwich. 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co.. Ipswich. 


Jja™ JARS in Red Earthenware (glazed 

Bins One gross Jam Jars (IIb. 
nominal ¢ apacity), packed ready for delivery. 
Price 18-: cash with order. Limited 
quantity tor disposal.—C. H. BRANNAM, 
Ltd., Potteries. Barnstaple. 


OYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 

Candlesticks, and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery. Barnstaple. 


ILKING JERSEYS and other Cows 
some in calf (approval). Healthy 
Calves for weaning, 60/-, carriage paid.— 
Particulars, Tipperary Farm, Waithamstow. 


ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


























GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 

Practical training, vegetable, fruit, and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Students can enter any date. Visitors re- 
ceived when accommodation permits.— 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex, 


EES.—Complete equipment, BEES’ 

2 HIVES, APPLIANCES. Expert 

guidance throughout season free. - 

ATKINSON, Golden Bee Specialist and 
Breeder, Fakenham. 











THE “WELLFIELD WHITE 

Wyandottes and White Leghorns have 
been carefully bred to mature early and pro- 
duce the Winter Egg. They are a_ good 
business proposition and will prove a valuable 
asset as food producers this next fall and 


winter. Eggs for hatching, 10/6, 12 6, 15,6 
per doz. White Leghorn Pullets, 21/- and 


25,- each.—JOHN MOUNTFORD, 
Farm, Park Head, Sheffield. 


ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


THE ANCIENT PRIORS HOUSE, 

Crawley, Sussex, facing George Hotel, 
on Brighton main road, built in the XIIth 
century, enlarged 1440, should be visited by 
all lovers of the Antique. A fine collection 
of genuine old oak furniture, Queen Anne 
period, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton pieces at at bargain _prices. 


RONZES.— —Private Collector wishes 

to buy some good specimens.—Write 

F. E.C.,” 144, Albany Street, London, 
Nw. 4; 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


Wellfield 








The Charge for these Advertisements, 


is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ANTED, 1913 or later Rolls-Royce 
Four-Seater ——— Model _ for 
private owner.—"* A 3995. 





PoraTo SPRAYING.—Don’t take 
any risks with your potato crop this 
season. Apply for 23 page Government 
Booklet on Potato Disease and its Prevention, 
together with catalogue of Four Oaks 
Potato Spraying Machines, post free on 
application to THE FouR OAKS SPRAYING 
MACHINE Co., Four Oaks Works, Sutton 
Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines ready in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


GARQEN NETTING, best tanned, 
bird-proof, small mesh’ 50. by 2tyds., 
10/9, or 4}yds., 
paid.—STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 
Terrace, Lowestoft. 
ASSIVE ALABASTER DOOR- 
in true Corinthian — style, 
seed, gh. and polished. Made for a 
recently deceased Peer of the Realm, now 
on sale at a low figure.—LoMAs, Marble 
Works, 41, King Street, Derby. 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


C° LLECTION Early Colonial Stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
prices ; approval.—* G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 


HORSES, Erc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


G%2,2 HOME OFFERED 
Horse by lady, light work on home 
A 4004, 





21/-, or 84yds., 42/-, carriage 
5, Suffolk 

















farm, 25 acres.—** 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ENS RAVINGS, Good Prices offered for 
really nice old Coloured and other En- 
gravings, Portraits of Ladies’ and Children, 
Fancy and Rustic Subjects.—CoLLECTOR, 

Coundon Court, Coventry. 
Country. Lite,” 


Wi Sune 2 Copies of “ C 
June znd, 9th, and 28rd, 1906.—-- 
A 3992. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-, 


ANTED, Head Working Gardener to 
take charge of seven acres market 
garden on a private estate. Ineligible for the 
army. Wages 35’- per week with good 
house.—Apply to F. C. TRIBRLE, Moreton 
House Gardens, near Dorchester. 


ENTLEMAN, old public school boy, 

invalided from army, desires position 

as manager of gentleman’s Farm or Estate, 

is still partly disabled, but able to get about 

well on crutches; was farming in Canada 
before the war; must live with family; 

sc re and modern practical methods.— 

** A 406 


eT Ts would like situation on 
Private Estate, good knowledge of 
electric plant work and installation, used to 
steam, gas, or oil engines, and pumping 
ity can also drive car. Discharged man. 
—_ .A.J..° co Mrs. StmMoNs, 57, Bells 
mak Gorleston-on-Sea. 
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BERTRAM PARK, 43, Dover Street, W. 
MISS ALEXANDRA JAMES. 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
Kuropean country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
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the Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should 
order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





THE NEW ECONOMY 


R. BONAR LAW’S Budget must bring the fact 
home to every intelligence that the world’s great 
war has resolved itself into a test of endurance. The 
side must win in the end which exceeds the other 
in man power, in material resources, in the steadfast 

support of the civilian population and economy. It is the last 
of these conditions which most closely concerns those at 
home. Soldiers will look after the first, and in their 
generous readiness for self-sacrifice their valour and tenacity 
have set an example to be emulated as well as admired. 
Financiers and statesmen are responsible for the second : 
but in this struggle of nation against nation no less than 
army against army it is the citizen’s business to see to it 
that the soldier is cheered and encouraged by a consciousness 
of our sympathy and admiration and the knowledge that 
each, according to his ability, is eager to shoulder his part 
of the responsibility. To him economy becomes a sacred 
duty, and it is now assuming a new form that will subject 
his patriotism to.a severe test 

So far war has not brought in its train any perceptible 
poverty. Thinkers alone realised its impoverishing character- 
istics. 


Ordinary people were blinded by the circulation of 
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money. An army immensely larger than any ‘of which our 
forefathers had experience had to be clothed, fed, equipped, 
munitioned, carried to one front or the other and main- 
tained there. Labour became scarce owing to the enormous 
abstraction from its ranks, and wages increased in con- 
sequence. Manufacturers received orders beyond- their 
powers of execution and grew rich on the proceeds. - Ship- 
owners gained from the demands on transport: the new 
organisation of the country for war called into existence 
myriads of salaried officials. Money thus changed hands 
in’ a manner unprecedented. - It- is-true that -a- species 
of economy was called into existence. As was natural in an 
island fed largely from overseas, certain kinds of food became 
scarce and, to conserve the supply, frugality was first known 
as a voluntary duty and subsequently enforced by rationing. 
But if families had to confine their consumption of meat to a 
fixed quantity; if for periods they had to do without what 
they used to regard as necessaries of life—sugar, butter, 
cheese and tea, for example—it was not because they had not 
the wherewithal to pay. The object was to make a limited 
food supply go as far as possible. Many failed to understand 
how, with plenty of money at command, they could not buy 
some of the ordinary accessories of the table. That was the 
first phase experienced by the belligerent nations, enemy 
and friendly. It affected the neutrals as well. The inhabitants 
of the world could not be at one and the same time in the 
battlefield and at the plough. But—and here again the 
experience is universal—a time had to come when the diminu- 
tion of wealth was felt. War is the costliest of all national 
occupations. Money to carry it on is obtained to a small extent 
by immediate taxation, to a much larger extent by borrowing, 
and the latter at a rate of interest beyond that charged in 
peace time. William Pitt on a celebrated occasion declared 
that war made money. 5So it does, but not immediately, 
and certainly not to the country which is defeated. The 
(Germans are as thoroughly alive to these considerations 
as we can possibly be. Nearly all their borrowing has been 
done among their own people, and they have no such vast 
fields of enterprise as are afforded by the British Empire. 
Hence defeat or even a draw spells for them irreparable ruin, 
the ‘‘ downfall”? which they risked with open eyes when 
they began to play the desperate game for world power. 

This, then, is the critical situation at which we have arrived. 
In Germany the choice has been to meet it with one of those 
desperate rushes which have before now carried an individual 
or nation out of a tight hole. Germans are being told, both 
in newspapers and on platforms, that this offensive will get 
them out of all their troubles. Rich England, so they say, 
can be made to pay an indemnity that will reimburse them 
for what they have lost. No better argument could be 
adduced for persuading the British to stiffen their backs 
to a still more iron resolution. And the method of countering 
the move is as plain as can be. The new taxation will be 
loyally accepted, that scarcely needs saying; but at the same 
time it will be necessary to begin a new and sterner economy, 
an avoidance of all but necessary expense and a husbanding 
of resources that will not only outlast the German effort, but 
ensure the means whereby this country will be able to start 
the business of reconstruction after the war with no handicap 
as compared to her greatest rival. 

To achieve that result in the end self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice in every way are essential in the present. The 
state of things which existed before the war has gone, never 
to return. Nothing can bring us back to the position from 
which we started, but we thoroughly believe that something 
still greater may be possible of attainment. In the past the 
country has more than once been reduced to poverty, but 
has recovered itself by dint of national toughness and 
tenacity. What has been accomplished in the past can be 
accomplished again, but will only be so if every individual 
passes for himself or herself a self-denying ordinance and 
keeps to it. 








Our Frontispiece 


HIS week we print as our frontispiece a portrait of Miss 
Alexandra James, whose marriage to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arthur Fawcus, M.C., is to take place when leave permits. 
Miss James, who is a goddaughter of Queen Alexandra, is 
the second daughter of the late Mr. W. James of West Dean 
Park and Mrs. Brinton. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
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R. BONAR LAW in his Budget has made a 
colossal demand upon the resources of the country 
which, nevertheless, will meet with a cheerful 
and willing support. Other countries are not 
in reality facing the music. The German leaders 

are buoying up the population with misty hopes of a 
windfall, in the shape of indemnities, that will lessen, if it 
does not remove, the burden of war. In their latest Budget, 
as the British Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out, there 
is no provision made even for meeting the interest on the 
new debt. This has never been the way of Englishmen. 
During the Peninsular War Pitt set the example of meeting 
outlay by new and rigorous taxation, and this appears to 
have been the example which Mr. Bonar Law had in his 
mind in preparing his statement. He has carefully scanned 
the resources of the country for the means of obtaining a 
gigantic revenue without an unbearable strain. It would be 
of little use disguising the fact that the new imposts will be 
very keenly felt. Income Tax is already a heavy burden. 
felt the more keenly because of having to be paid in lump 
sums. The increase is not resented, although it makes the 
householder look grave. 


COMMODITIES are now so dear that increased taxes in 

that direction cannot be taken lightly. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s additions are not unreasonable. To increase the cost 
of postage is to affect the poorest, and the imposition 
of a twopenny stamp on cheques may possibly be 
dropped, as it might lead to an inflation of paper currency 
through the substitution of small notes for cheques, as 
it was when proposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The 
increased taxation on spirits and tobacco will be accepted 
without grumbling. The country reasons in this way, 
that its young manhood is making sacrifices which cannot be 
computed in terms of money, and therefore those who are 
out of the din of battle can do no less than give what they 
have. Upon them, after all, falls the lighter form of sacrifice. 
As far as can be learned, there is a widespread disposition 
to accept the proposals of the Chancellor frankly and loyally. 
It is perfectly well understood that they must enforce a 
strict economy upon the nation. As one of our contempo- 
raries well remarks, this Budget shows that the “ real riot of 
war-time spending is past and gone.” The burden of war 
has now to be shouldered, and Mr. Bonar Law has interpreted 
the will of his countrymen by his full acceptance of the 
situation. 


A NOVEL feature of the Budget was suggested by the 

French example. Mr. Bonar Law had not matured 
his plans so far as to give even in outline any description 
of the method by which his proposed tax of twopence in the 
shilling is to be put on the purchase of luxuries. A Select 
Committee will be entrusted with the difficult task of showing 
where necessity ends and luxury begins. In France the 
assessment of this tax is full of intricacies. As it promises 
to give an important return we hope the Committee will 
address itself to the work with promptitude. The proposal 
opens up a wide vista in regard to the possibilities of future 
taxation. William Pitt drew no line of demarcation, but 
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drew revenue alike from the food of the people and even 
from the number of windows in their houses. It is obvious 
that if the principle of imposing a tax of some slight 
percentage, varying from 2} to 5 per cent., on every selling 
transaction in the country, be adopted, an immense field of 
taxation is at once opened up, one that would affect equally 
the great factory and the small shop. 


WHAT the ultimate economical effect of such a scheme 

might be it is impossible to say without deep considera- 
tion. The idea was first promulgated and put into practice 
by Abraham Lincoln. Since his time the necessity for any 
similar step has not arisen, at least in this country. The 
expense of the Crimean War was casily met by Mr. Gladstone 
out of the Income Tax, and the South African War, although 
it led to a temporary tax on wheat, in reality put no great 
strain upon the resources of the country. But the gigantic 
undertaking now in hand cannot be so easily financed. It 
is true that the enormous cost of the war is not more than 
could be met by British resources if they were exploited to 
the full, and no way of touching that is conceivable except 
that it would be, to use a favourite word of Mr. Gladstone, 
to intercept a percentage of the money passed in every financial 
transaction. The suggestion is one of great importance, 
and deserving of most careful thought and discussion. It 
is, at the worst, an expedient which might be held in reserve 
in case the demands of war were prolonged far beyond any 
present expectation. Whether the system could or could 
not be adapted for permanent usage in any country so as 
to avoid the obvious inconvenience which arises from mis- 
cellaneous methods of imposition now in vogue is a large 
question which may be commended to the consideration of 
our high financial authorities. 


"THOSE inclined to listen to pacifist argument will do well 

to take note of the very great change that has occurred 
in the temper of Germany. A little while ago the Kaiser and 
his subordinates, whether in earnest or not it is impossible for 
us to say, were mancéuvring to get peace proposals put 
forward. Now the military party is completely in the 
ascendant. Even the Socialists have had to come to heel. 
The pretence of waging war with the idea of asking for 
no indemnities and no annexations is flouted on all sides. 
In the lecture room and in the pulpit speakers vie with one 
another in extolling the virtue of might, and whoever exhibits 
in Germany a desire to temporise immediately gets into ill- 
favour. The position even of Von Kuhlmann, the German 
Foreign Secretary, is so shaken that his resignation might 
take place at any moment, and according to what one hears 
it has already been determined that his successor shall be 
Helfferich. The man at the top just now is Ludendorfi, 
and he may be regarded as the most inexorable living exponent 
of Bismarck’s “ blood and iron” policy. The pan-Germans 
have succeeded, for the time being, in closing down every 
avenue leading to peace. Against the increase of the military 
spirit we have to place the fact that disaffection is breaking 
out in the ranks with consequences that can only be surmised 
at present. 


THE LEGACY OF THE FALLEN. 
They die that we may live: yet if they die 
Life will be poor and worthless in our sight. 
They die, that all the world may rise again 
From sacrificial fires re-purified, 
That day may dawn from War’s long troubled night. 
They leave the future world in trust to us 
To make it, what they deem it, worth the price : 
So let us live to keep their memories bright. 

M. G. MEUGENS. 


INCE the very early days of the war a considerabie number 
of the English Episcopate has been in favour of the clergy 
serving in the Army with the Test of men. Bishops and 
clergy alike greeted their inclusion within the scope of the 
Militarv Service Act with enthusiasm. They now find them- 
selves once more exempted, but the position is far different 
{rom what it was before, and for this reason: they have been 
taken up and cast aside as of no consequence, and we are 
not surprised that they feel their position acutely. rhe 
reason given by the Home Secretary for dropping the clause 
is verv unconvincing, and there can be little doubt that the 
truth lies on the other side of St. George’s Channel. The 
Government had staked its existence on the carrying of 
conscription for Ireland, and that would have meant, if the 
clergy clause stayed in, the conscribing of Irish priests and 
monks. Thus, without much appearance of weakening, the 
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Government was able to modify its Irish plans. The spokes- 
men of the clergy in England have been quick to declare 
their intention to put themselves as far as possible on the 
same footing as they would have held had the clause not been 
dropped, and the Bishop of London, without waiting for the 
meeting of bishops, has addressed calling-up notices to all 
the clergy of military age in his diocese. 


"THE idea of non-combatant service was from the outset 

very unpalatable to a great many of the younger men, 
and it is to be hoped that the bishops will agree to some such 
plan as that outlined by the Bishop of London of calling upon 
the clergy to surrender their present liberty and rearranging 
the work of their dioceses to the best strategic advantage, 
and so by leaving not more than one priest in each parish 
to set free the rest. If this is done, the Church will be able 
to offer to the Government a valuable body of men who 
belong for the most part to just that class which the country 
has looked to in the past for its officers. As we have pointed 
out already, a generous proportion of them have already done 
some years’ training in the O.T.C. at school and college ; 
they have engaged in exactly the same sorts of activity that 
have proved so fine a school of leadership and quick decision. 
They are thus possessed of just those qualities which are 
needed at this moment. But the responsibility must still 
lie with the Government ; the Church may offer her clergy, 
but it rests with the Government to take them. 


HE keen patriotism of the English clergy is in striking 
contrast with the action of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland. There the bishops and clergy have openly 
declared themselves leaders of the anti-conscription campaign. 
One has heard a good deal in the past of politics in the pulpit, 
but nothing to equal the action of the Roman clergy in 
Ireland in celebrating Mass on Sunday last with the intention 
to defeat the endeavours of the British Government to bring 
young Ireland into line with the rest of the United Kingdom. 
The Roman Church in this country has in recent years made 
steady progress, and that by identifying itself wholeheartedly 
with the national ideals. Its position since the war must 
have been extremely delicate, for no impartial observer 
can have failed to note signs of the Vatican’s reluctance to 
condemn German atrocities. This may be partly because 
it has an old score against France, and would therefore look 
upon her humiliation as proper punishment. But apologists 
for Rome have up to now been able to make out a reasonably 
good case for the Vatican. Their position in England now 
will be gravely affected, and it will not surprise us to see a 
return of the old suspicions. If the Roman Church in 
England is wise, she will see to it that her clergy do not lag 
behind their English brethren in showing themselves ready 
and willing to make their contribution to the common 
sacrifice. 


AT present the Food Production Department is engaged in 
5 taking a potato census. Forms are being sent to every- 
one who cultivates more than one acre of potatoes, whether 
they are farmers or allotment holders, asking for the extent 
of the increase which they are making this year and also an 
account of the potatoes held in stock. This is very necessary. 
Potato planting has been seriously interrupted by the tem- 
pestuous weather in April, and unless a certain amount of 
pressure is brought to bear there will be a tendency in some 
quarters to substitute other crops for the tuber.. No necessity 
to do this arises from the unseasonable weather. Although 
the ground, especially heavy clay, is unworkable at the 
present moment, we are at a period when it improves rapidly. 
lhe cuckoo has come, and, according to rustic tradition, the 
cuckoo dries up the mud. It is much better to wait until a 
fine tilth can be recovered than to rush potatoes into wet 
sround. The crops will be equally excellent if sown in the 
last days of April or in early May. In fact, potatoes have 
been put into the ground much later, and very good results 
have followed a planting in June or even in early July. But 
the grower will do well not to miss any opportunity of fine 
weather that comes before the middle of May, and we take 
it that the Food Production Department means to insist 
upon an advance being made in the area devoted to the crop 
last year. 


[S there not a saying of poor Richard's to the effect of use 

what you have and never want? At any rate, that would 
appear to be the moral appropriate to a correspondent s 
account of obtaining an abundant supply of delicious green 
vegetables from a bed of broccoli into which some cattle 
burst through and stole. They were not of the sprouting 
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variety, but under this novel treatment they did sprout, 
and the sprouts, that take only about ten minutes to cook, 
proved to be a most delicious vegetable. But this is true 
of many plants not utilised as much as they might be. The 
flowering stems of ordinary brussels sprouts, of salsify and 
scorzonera, even of the humble swede, are excellent when 
cooked in the same way. Soare the shoots of that pestilent 
weed wild mustard. In each case the stalks should be picked 
while still green, 7.¢., while the flowers are still in the bud 
stage. But swedes sprout in the clamp and are white. When 
the broad bean flowers you may obtain a fine vegetable by 
picking off the still tender top of the plant, and doing so 
retards the advance of that enemy of the bean, the black fly. 


NO grower of food crops need be discouraged by the stormi- 

ness of April. It will be remembered that similar weather 
prevailed at this time last year, and yet the subsequent crops 
were excellent. Makers of old weather proverbs well under- 
stood this. Everyone knows the saw about April showers 
making May flowers; and others are just as reassuring. One 
saw, for example, declares that “‘ a dry April is not the farmer’s 
will,’ but “ April wet is what he should get.’’ Another 
is that ‘‘ in April each drop counts for a thousand,” in which 
case thousands should be as plentiful as blackberries this 
year! But the most important of all is that April and May 
between them make bread for the whole year. History 
shows that the most bountiful harvests, like, for example, 
the splendid one in 1866, were preceded by a dripping April. 
Even the fruit turned out well last year, and although the 
plums must have sufiered on this occasion, there is not yet 
ground for anticipating failure among the apple trees or 
currant bushes. Pear fruit buds are, however, so few that 
in any case this must seem destined to be an indifferent 
season for this fruit. 


NEVER MORE. 
Ages and ages ago I came 
Into a city that had no name ; 
Where within a great gray wall 
Stood a towered castle tall. 
Over the gateway thick with dust 
Hung a bugle red with rust, 
And the spider’s webs like palls 
Covered all the crumbling walls : 
And graven above the postern door— 
““ This is the Castle of Never More.” 
Ages and ages ago I came 
Into a city that had no name.” 

JOAN CAMPBELL. 


[N ordinary times the 300th anniversary of Shakespeare’s 

birthday would have been celebrated on the appointed 
day, April 23rd, with great éclai. At the moment we think 
chiefly of him as a great national bard who has hymned the 
praise of England as no one else has done either before or 
since. The note he sounds is that this country united is 
impregnable. It is only in disunion that weakness has been 
found in its history. ‘‘ Naught shall make us rue ‘if England 
to itself do rest but true” is the keynote of the message 
which assumes many different forms, as when he declares 
there is nothing that can prevail against the country so long 
as it does not wound itself by division. This is as true 
to-day as it was three centuries ago. Indeed, the war has 
brought out like purifying fire the fact that the race which 
inhabits these islands has changed little, if at all, during the 
intervening time. It is as strong and valiant as ever, but 
let us not conceal the fact that disunion would be as fatal 
to-day as ever it was in the histery of the country. That 
we should stand together, shoulder to shoulder, is the lesson 
of the hour, as it is the theme of the poet. 


AMONG celestial bodies the moon continues with monotonous 
regularity to-wax and wane materially, but for some time 
past it has been steadily waning in popularity. The most 
romantic young lady does not now invite one to admire the 
beautiful moon, but is more likely to exclaim, “‘ How horribly 
clear the moon is to-night, and not a breath of wind!” 
When it is full moon she rejoices to see it wrapped in clouds 
and to hear a gale of wind shrieking. Nor is the anti-aircraft 
soldier at all rejoiced when it looks down on his watch. One 
who finds a solace in verse writes us that the following stanza 
from Omar expresses just what he feels, and he regards it 
as a motto: 
Ah, Moon of my Delight who know’st no wane, 
The Moon of Heav’n is rising once again ; 
How oft hereafter rising shall she look 
Through this same Garden after me—in vain! 
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THE MENACE TO AMIENS 


E are still saved the tragedy of losing the 
beauty of that great shrine which holds so 
much of the soul of France and is one of the 
treasures of the world,’ wrote Mr. Philip 
Gibbs last Saturday. Since then the world 
has awaited in a hush like that which precedes a thunder- 
storm for an indication of when and where the next German 
attempt will be made. The fate of Amiens town is of greater 
importance than that of its more glorious building, even as 
human life is of infinitely more value than the most precious 
work of human hands. Yet even when the future of empires 
is at stake and the young manhood of nations is being wiped 
out of existence there is occasion for inconsolable regret that 
a building which expresses in carved stone man’s higher 
conception of beauty illuminated and enriched with Divine 
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AMIENS CATHEDRAL: WEST FRONT. 


inspiration should be in urgent danger of annihilation. Here 
is something that neither German brain nor German industry 
can ever replace, for it is a dream from heaven caught by 
art, a poem written in stone. But of that German tury and 
German ruthlessness takes no account. Without even that 
excuse of religious prejudice and frenzy which animated 
Cromwell and his soldiery when they desecrated and destroyed 
our churches at home ; without regard to the pious feclings 
of their own Roman Catholic friends, but ruthlessly and 
savagely they are ready to lay this Cathedral low if by doing 
so they can minister to the German lust of blood and 
destruction, or to the German hatred which finds pleasure 
in destroying what others adore. Superior force alone can 
slay the heart. In our “ Correspondence ’”’ columns to-day 
the town of Amiens is charmingly described by Miss hirk. 
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Her description is most instructive when read side by side 
with that of the war correspondent. The ruthless Hun will 
no more think of sparing the Cathedral at Amiens than he 
did that of Rheims, and unless his forward offensive receives 
a severe check it seems inevitable that the Cathedral will 
share the fate that has befallen so many of the irreplaceable 
treasures which before the invasion of this horde formed 
the most valuable heirlooms of the erstwhile fair land of 
France. 


TITHE REDEMPTION 


HE landowner, upon whom the Tithe Act of 1891 has 

fixed the liability for the payment of tithe rent charge 

with no power to pass the payment on to his tenants, 

is now faced with an alarming increase of this charge 

on his land through the automatic action of the arrange- 
ment made in 1836, when the tithe in kind was commuted for 
a rent charge variable every year with the average prices of 
wheat, barley and oats for the preceding seven years, an equitable 
settlement, because the tithe owner possessed a produce security, 
more or less independent of the varying purchasing power of 
money, and was fairly entitled to an equally good security 
which could only be given him by a payment varying with the 
price of produce. The present position of the landowner, how- 
ever, unable to recoup himself for the increased payment except 
by the unpopular method of raising rents, is an unenviable one, 
and it is natural that he should turn seriously to the consideration 
of redemption as a means of cutting his loss and commuting his 
juture payments fora lump sum down. The financial advantages 
of this operation depend upon two factors: the probable average 
amount of the future payments, and the cost of redemption. 
To get at the best estimate of the former it is necessary to make 
some sort of forecast of the prices of the three governing cereals 
for, say, the next twenty years. For the first five years it is 
tairly easy to see that the present high prices cannot be materially 
<lecreased. The world shortage which every year of war 
accentuates will continue long after peace is declared, and the 
competition for the world’s supply will keep the prices of British- 
grown corn far above the minima fixed by the Corn Production 
\ct of 1917. After this it is, of course, a matter of guesswork 
what prices may be; but one thing is clear, that we can never 
again see the low figures of the nineties. Taking all likely 
conditions into consideration, we shall probably not be far wrong 
in estimating that after the expiration of the Corn Production 
Act in 1922, the minimum prices fixed by the Act for that year— 
$58. a quarter for wheat and 24s. for oats, with barley at, say, 
37s.—will remain, whether naturally or by Government action, 
as a fair average for the lower weights per quarter of the 
Corn Returns Act, and will not fall materially below these 
figures. 

On these two not unreasonable assumptions the tithe pay- 
ment, which for 1917 was {92 per {100 commutation or par 
value, and for 1918 is over £109, will rise to the record height 
of £167 by 1923, and will then gradually decline to a permanent 
average of {102 by about 1930, giving a general average of 
1113 for the next twenty years, so that for every {100 tithe 
rent charge originally apportioned on his land the owner may 
reckon on an average future payment of £113 per annum. 

Now as to the terms of redemption, which are based on so 
many years’ purchase of the commutation or par value, and not 
on the varying annual payments, as many people imagine. 
Clerical tithe rent charge attached to a benefice cannot, under 
the existing law, be redeemed at less than twenty-five times the 
commutation, 7.e., £2,500 per {100 par value. To this has to 
be added a certain amount for the expenses of carrying out the 
redemption, and for anything above small amounts the consents 
of the biskop and patron, as well as of the incumbent, have to be 
obtained. What sort of percentage upon this outlay will be given 
by the future tithe payments saved ? 

From our estimate of {113 average will have to be deducted 
the additional local rates on the land which will become payable 
when the tithe has been redeemed and can no longer be allowed 
off the rental value to arrive at the assessment. It is true that 
these will fall on the occupier, who can at present well afford 
to pay them without suffering any hardship; but where the owner 
is in occupation they will fall directly upon him. The amount 
of this extra rate, assuming the continuance of the Agricultural 
Rates Act, may be taken at an average for agricultural land of 
half of 5s., or 2s. 6d. in the pound on {100, 7.e., £12 10s. Deduct- 
ing this from the £113 average tithe payment, we get {100 10s. 
per annum as the net saving, or just about 4 per cent. on the 
outlay on redemption and expenses, a result which many land- 
owners will consider quite as good as 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. 
in an investment which has to be watched. 

Taking next the impropriate or lay tithe rent charge, 
which is usvally also charged on the same land as the vicarial, 
the lay tithe owner is not bound by any statutory terms, and 
can make his own bargain. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the largest owners of impropriate tithe rent charge, have for 
many years granted mergers of their tithe in the lands on which 
it was charged at twenty-one years’ purchase of the commutation, 
usually understood to be twenty for the consideration and one 
year’s purchase to cover the expenses. The very few lay tithe 
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owners who make a practice of granting mergers often do so 
at twenty years’ commutation, including expenses. This works 
out, on the basis of corn prices adopted above, at a more satis- 
factory return for the landowner. His average saving of future 
tithe payments will again be £113, less his (or his tenants’) extra 
rates, {12 Ios., net saving £100 10s.‘ per annum, which is just 
over £5 per cent. on the £2,000 he will have laid out on the 
merging of £100 commutation at twenty years’ purchase. There 
can be no question, therefore, that wherever a landowner can 
get the opportunity to redeem at twenty years’ commutation 
it will be worth doing, even if special arrangements have to be 
made for it, such as the transfer of War Loan in payment where 
this can be accepted, or the payment of the redemption money 
by the trustees of settled estates out of capital monies in their 
hands from sales under the Settled Land Acts, which specially 
authorise such investment. 3 

This brings us to the larger question whether it is not now a 
favourable time for the Government to bring in an Act for a 
general compulsory redemption of the whole of the tithe rent 
charge, clerical and lay ; and if so, on what terms? There will 
be very general agreement that it would be to the interest of 
maximum agricultural production that a charge of this nature 
should be cleared permanently off the land. A recent question 
in the House of Commons whether the President of the Board 
of Agriculture was aware of the great increase in the tithe payment 
and of the probability of its going much higher, and whether the 
Government.would enable the landowners to redeem any amount 
oi tithe at the par value without the present formalities of obtain- 
ing numerous consents, elicited the reply that the rise of tithe 
is inseparable from the principle on which it was commuted, 
and that the question of redemption was receiving the serious 
consideration of the Government. It is believed that in this 
matter the stock form of words expresses a fact, and that tithe 
redemption will shortly be seriously tackled. If so, permissive 
legislation is of no use—vide the Copyhold Enfranchisement 
Acts, which give every facility for either party interested to 
compel enfranchisement, with the result that the obsolete system 
of copyholds seems likely to remain with us always, unless these 
permissive Acts are made compulsory. 

It will be quite possible to frame a scheme of redemption 
equitable to tithe owner and landowner, with an option for the 
latter of paying a lump sum down or of having the annually 
variable rent charge converted into a fixed charge terminable 
in forty or fifty years, at the end of which period the tithe would 
have become extinguished. Schemes have been worked out 
for wiping off the tithe rent charge in this way, and the principal 
question will be the number of years’ purchase of the par value 
which should be taken as a basis. The considerations to which 
attention has been drawn show that twenty years’ commutation 
is a very fair basis for the landowner to pay, and it can also be 
shown that at present rates of interest it is fair to the tithe owner 
and will result in no loss of income for him. The statutory 
twenty-five years’ purchase for redemption of clerical tithe has, 
no doubt, been a much stronger reason why so few landowners 
have thought of redeeming it while the payment was below par 
than the necessity of obtaining the consents of incumbent, 
bishop and patron, who would in most cases have been only 
too glad to concur. It is quite possible, however, that the clergy 
may successfully urge upon the Government that if they are 
asked to give up a security which automatically adjusts itself 
to the varying purchasing power of the sovereign—to the great 
relief of its owners in times like the present—receiving in substitu- 
tion and in amortisation a fixed money payment, the latter should 
be based on a permanent interest rate of 4 per cent., that is, 
on a capitalisation of twenty-five years’ purchase of the com- 
mutation, the present statutory terms. If, as a final outcome of 
discussion, some intermediate figure, such as twenty-two and a 
half years’ purchase, is adopted for all tithe rent charge, clerical 
and lay, the equity of the case will have been fairly met ; but in 
view of such a possibility it must be repeated that the landowner 
who can get the opportunity now ot redeeming the lay tithe 
rent charge on his land at twenty times the commutation or par 
value will do wisely to seize it. 





THE CULTIVATION OF SUGAR 
BEET 


HE value of sugar beet in pig farming has recently been 
demonstrated in the columns of Country Lire, and the 
questian has been asked how it may be grown. Mr. 
Kristen Ingvorsen, who is at present farming in Hert- 
fordshire, and who has a somewhat wide European 
experience in agriculture, claims that the subject presents no 
difficulties whether the operations be conducted on a large or 
small scale. Indeed, the procedure is similar to the growing 
of beetroots. Almost any kind of soil will serve, except heavy 
clay and difficult working land, as the labour expense is likely 
to be discouraging. Exceptionally heavy crops can be secured 
on fen land, but the quality will prove inferior, 7.e., the percentage 
of dry matter in the roots will be comparatively low. 
Preparation and fertilising of the selected land are everything. 
The better the tilth, the less labour will be required for keeping 
the land clean and the larger will be the autumn root crop. 
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Climate and soil may be said to favour root crops in this country ; 
it only remains to be generous with manure. 

A good ploughing in the autumn is requisite when the 
previous crop is cleared away, and a second one in the early part 
of the winter. If farmyard manure be available, it should be 
brought immediately before the last ploughing. Failing this, 
let there be applied during the spring cultivation 3cwt. to ycwt. 
of superphosphate and 2cwt. to 3cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. 

The weather and the condition of the land must govern 
the moment selected for drilling the seed. The latter half of 
April is most suitable, but very good crops have been obtained 
by drilling as late as the middle of May. Mr. Ingvorsen recom- 
mends about 7lb. of seed to the acre, drilled in rows about 18ins. 
to 20ins. apart; but the British Sugar Beet Growers’ Society has 
lately specified 15lb. to the acre. Some farmers prefer to grow 
their roots on ridges. This is well if it can be done within the 
distance mentioned ; but rows 26ins. to 28ins. apart is, in Mr. 
Ingvorsen’s experience, far too much. 

Good tilth at the time of drilling is of paramount importance, 
and there must be plenty of moisture for the germination of the 
seed, which should be covered with }in. to 1in. of soil. In almost 
any Case it is advisable to employ a roller after drilling, so as to 
draw as much moisture to the seed as possible. The plants are 
generally thinned out to about 8ins. apart. A greater distance 
will produce heavier roots of probably poorer quality. 

There is very considerable variation in the yield of roots 
per acre. It will vary from 14 tons to 25 tons or more. The 
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beets will keep well in clamps on damp clay, but in other conditions 
they should be placed in deep pits. Seed is still procurable in 
small quantities this season. 

There are three purposes to which sugar beet can be applied : 
in jam making, for pig feeding—Mr. Ingvorsen has demonstrated 
that the small-holder can produce beet-fed pork in the vicinity 
of 44d. to 5d. per pound—and for sugar manufacture. Suitable 
machinery will not be available until after the war for extracting 
the sugar from beet ; but if growers devote their attention to the 
work for the other purposes mentioned, they will find profit in 
that for the time being, and acquire experience for the time 
when well considered co-operation will render beet-growing lor 
sugar a great and lucrative industry. E. Hyarr-Woo-r. 

[Our correspondent questions the wisdom of growing sugar beet on heavy 
land, but one of the finest crops we have seen—estimated at 18 tons per acre 
was grown on stiff clay. It is all a question of deep cultivation and catching 


the ground in the right condition at sowing-time. This field was sown at 
the rate of rolb. to r2lb. of seed per acre. An important point about sugar 


beet that is not generally realised is its hardiness; it will stand through 
the hardest winters. We feel it necessary to advise readers to proceed 
with caution in using sugar beet for jam making. Much jam has been 
spoilt owing to the beet not being sufficiently boiled before adding it 
to the fruit. Some like it as a vegetable. For feeding rabbits, goats, and 
cattle it is excellent. It is estimated that 4lb. of good sugar beet ar 
equivalent to 8lb. of mangolds or 1Ib. of cereal meals in mixed rations. 
Roots have recently been cooked and dried and chopped into small cubes 
about the size of sultanas. Children seem to enjoy it in this form when 
used in cakes, puddings and jam tarts.—Ep.} 





OUR HORSES IN FRANCE 


I.—TRIUMPHS OF THE 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


[The War Office, in approving the publication of these articles, emphasises the all-important fact that the credit the writer has given the Veterinary 
Service in France is essentially due to the careful organisation of the Veterinary Service of the Army generally, obtained at the hands of the War Office, 
after the great experience gained during the war in South Africa. The Veterinary Service as a consequence was entirely reorganised on the lines 


put forward by successive Directors-General during the years 1902-14. 


The reorganisation began with the personnel; from officers to privates 


special technical instruction was given in their respective duties, and rendered practical by the creation of veterinary hospitals organised and controlled 
by the Army Veterinary Corps. A small but highly efficient cadre was thus established, and by means of this the present vast machine of 1,300 officers 


and 28,000 men was trained to technical duties. Field hospitals and mobile sections were organised during periods of mancuvres, thus affording all 


ranks an opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge in the field. 


In all theatres of war the Veterinary Service works on the lines described in the following articles dealing with France, modified by local requirements, 
J § ; ) ] 


and in all the same gratifying results have been obtained. 


The organisation for utilising animal by-products, which will be described in the third article of the series, originated in the Veterinary Department 
of the War Office, and has been successfully applied in most theatres of operations, including the Home Command. It has produced a large annual 
income, which France, on the representation of the Paris butchers, was the first to supplement by utilising selected animals for the purposes ot 


human food. 


In these articles the great question of preventive veterinary medicine in all its ramifications has been omitted, since it is impossible to include 
everything. On the application of this science has depended the well-being of the animals of the forces in the various theatres of operations, and it is to 
the credit of the veterinary officers with the units in the field that their constant supervision and advice have borne such good results._-Ep 


ie lege! & 
story 

of the 
doings 

of our war 
horses and 
mules on ac- 
tive service in 
France would 
only be half 
told were it 
to be brought 
to an end 
with their 
work and 
welfare at the 
front and 
along the 
lines of com- 
munication. 
So far as this 
narrative has 
gone it has 
been wholly 
concerned 
with their progress and doings from the time they are 
embarked in England to the day when they come to be 
an active and essential piece of the vast machinery which 
is making war. Their reception at the base remount depdts 
in France has been described and, later, their issue to those 
fighting and non-fighting units which must make use of horses 
and mules in order to secure their proper mobility and useful- 
ness. Obviously, therefore, we have been discussing our friends 
in the full possession of their health and strength. There comes 
a time when they succumb to the rigours and dangers of modern 


LOOKING DOWN THE LINES OF A 





wariare 

Some of them 
must fall sick 
and war 

weary and so 
are no longer 
“service- 
able ’’—to use 
a military ex- 
pression 

and when 
that happens 
they become 
the patients 
of the Army 
Veterinary 
Corps. When 
1 remind the 
reader that in 
the spring ot 
1918 there 
were over 
30,000 horses 


and mules in 


VETERINARY HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 


veterinary 
hospitals and convalescent horse depdts, it will be understood 
what a large part is being enacted from day to day by this very 
efficient branch of the Service. 

[ am writing at the moment of France only. In every 
theatre of war where British armies are fighting, the A.V.C. 
is worthily maintaining and steadily improving its standards. 
In dealing with this progress I may seem to write with enthusiasm, 
but I would like to make it clear from the outset that my impres- 
sions were gained at first hand and after some lengthy study of 
the Veterinary Service in France—of its personnel, its institutions, 
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its methods, and its whole-hearted devotion to the daily 
task of restoring the horse from disease and exhaustion to health 
and strength. If our military organisation and administration 
have triumphed in many other directions, they most certainly 
have in this particular one. The public have no conception of 
their splendid achievements, and it is due to them, equally as it 
is due to those who have been toiling through the months and 
vears so assiduously, always learning something new and useful, 
and always profiting by their lessons, that the story should be 
told. 

Beyond all doubt it has been a great war for the Veterinary 
Service. What it has had to tackle has been but a part 
of the products of savagery and the common devastation of 
war, but the progress would not have been so marked had it 
not been so. Efficiency has marched with the accumulation 
of problems and every new anxiety. It is well for our Army 
and for our cause that this is so. One wonders what would 
have happened had the Service been beaten by those nefarious 
and scourging diseases which are the primary result of horses 
being congregated and handled in large numbers, especially 
in the open. Supposing it had failed to rise to the occasion ! 
Supposing it had failed to win in the fight against the appalling 
disasters that could follow on widespread mange outbreaks, 
other contagious diseases, and those ills which are the result 
of constant work in mud with attendant exposure to the icy 
winds of winter! Artillery and transport would surely have 
had their mobility seriously jeopardised. But the Service 
of which I am writing has done great things, and now, after 
nearly four years of war and after all that they have taught, 
it is consolidating its triumphs and facing each new trouble 
with strengthened assurance and confidence. 

It will be interesting if at this point I set out the general 
unctions of the Veterinary Service as outlined in Field Service 





THE CURATIVE DIP. 


Taking the plunge into the warm parasite-killing liquid. 


Regulations. Thus the Service is organised with a view to 
preserving the efficiency of the animals of the Forces in the field : 


1. By preventing the introduction and spread of contagious diseases. 

2. By reducing wastage among animals by means of prompt applicaticn 
of first aid. 

3. By relieving the field army of the care of sick and inefficient animals, 
the presence of which hampers mobility. 

4. By the treatment in hospitals of animals removed from the field army. 


5. By the replenishing of veterinary equipment. 
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Quite unnecessary is it to mention here that the welfare 
of our men is the first and foremost concern of the Army, but that 
fact does not lessen in the slightest degree the desire to do every- 
thing humanly possible for the horse and mule in sickness. The 
functions mentioned above, therefore, are carried out with un- 
ceasing zeal, the main idea always uppermost being to keep the 
front free of all but fit animals. There must always be a certain 
amount of sickness there, but it is of the trivial kind which does 





1.—THE DREAD SCOURGE OF SARCOPTIC MANGE. 





2.—THE SAME HORSE TWO MONTHS AFTER THE 
DIP TREATMENT FOR SARCOPTIC MANGE. 


not call for evacuation to the hospitals on the lines of communica- 
tion. Such slight sickness represents about 2 per cent. of the 
whole, and is dealt with by the veterinary officers attached to 
units and at the mobile veterinary sections, to which reference 
will be made in due course. It is quite true that the chief enemy 
of our war animals is not the Boche with his shot and shell. He 
is enly responsible in the sense that he is the cause of the animals 
being where they are. The real enemies are the hard weather, 
the hard conditions under which they must necessarily work 
and exist, and those diseases which are incidental to the collec- 
tion and movements of horses and mules in great numbers. And 
that brings me te the subject of those diseases which are respon- 
sible for providing the Service with the bulk of their patients 
in hospital. 

It is well, in the narration of this important phase in the 
lives of our war animals in France, that I should first convey 
to the reader some notion of these diseases, their nature and their 
effects. A description of the hospitals and veterinary methods of 
combating and curing can suitably fcllow. At the outset, there- 
fore, it is necessary to clear up the popular idea that a horse is a 
robust animal. He is nothing of the sort. He is most susceptible 
to lapses in health. Contagious diseases easily get a grip of him, 
his resistance being astonishingly feeble. He readily feels 
changes of scene, environment and feeding, and especially is 
this the case with heavy draught horses, their chief trouble ‘n 
this connection being respiratory. Thus fever and catarrh find 
him an easy prey. I particularly noticed this during a fairly 
intimate connection with Base Remount Depots. New arrivals off 
ships would frequently develop respiratory troubles, and in France 
much of that class of sickness was confined to animals newly 
landed from England. 

It is, indeed, most singular that coughs, fevers, catarrhs, 
pneumonia and pleurisy are so comparatively slight among horses 
at the front. The fact says a good deal for the better manage- 
ment about which I have written and the improved shelters 
of to-day compared with the early days of the war. But it also 
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proves that direct exposure, when once animals have become 
acclimatised and hardened, is not the predisposing cause. 
Rather is it something specific and assisted in its spread by the 
assembly of animals in large numbers at bases, on ground, too, 
which has never had a chance of recovering from horse sickness. 
The exigencies of war do not allow of horses being maintained 
in anything but large assemblies, and so the veterinary expert 
must fight against a cause which he knows must predispose 
the horse to sickness. 

At the present time the two most serious troubles with 
our animals in France are mange and other allied skin diseases 
and ophthalmia. J saw many examples of both, though the 
former is essentially a winter disease. When you consider the 
conditions under which horses must live, admirable as they are 
considering the circumstances, and when you think of the 
easy way disease is carried and spread in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts to localise it, the small percentage otf 
sick animals in France is really astonishing. Of that percentage 
about 12 per 
cent. are 
horses and 
6 per cent. 
are mules. 
Their trouble 
may be one 
or other, and 
sometimes 
both or more, 
of catarrh, 
gunshot 
wound s;, 
lameness, 
ophthalmia, 
ulcerative 
cellulitis and 
skin disease. 
At the mo- 
ment skin 
disease may 
be. in the 
largest pro- 
portion. At 
another time 
it may be 
some _ other 
trouble. The 
fact is, as I 
have said, that mange is a winter disease; and furthermore, 
disease invariably comes and goes as a wave. No sooner is 
one defeated than another gathers in force. To-day it may be 
“skin”? ; to-morrow it may be ophthalmia, and so on. 

There are three forms of mange of which the genus sarcoptic 
is the worst in its devastating effects and it takes longest to kill. 
The parasite burrows under the skin and then lays its wretched 
eggs. Ifa horse thus attacked has on its long winter coat the 
trouble has made serious headway before discovery. Vor 
this reason it was decided to clip horses as far as possible before 
the advent of the cold weather, 7.¢., in October and November, 
and to allow the coat subsequently to grow. By this means 
it was hoped to reduce the risk of mange considerably, at the 
same time to permit a reasonably long and protective coat to 
grow before the onset of the really cold weather. 

How is the Veterinary Service tackling the mange trouble ? 
Not so long ago it was the practice to apply by hand oily dressings 
of sulphur to the affected parts, which were chiefly in the region 
of the mane, neck and withers, but it was tedious, slow and 
altogether unsatisfactory. Dipping is now the method both as 
a prevention and as a cure. Dips were first employed in a 
campaign during the war in South Africa, the idea being borrowed 
from Australia, where baths suitable for large numbers of animals 
were originally introduced. Having first discovered the offend- 
ing parasite, by the aid of a microscope magnifying fifty times, 
the positive case is relegated to the mange lines of a veterinary 
hospital. Animals with whom he has been in contact become 
suspects and must accordingly be kept under observation. 
And so the mange lines fill as the result of evacuaticns from the 
front, and operations at'the Dip, which is now part of the equip- 
ment of every veterinary skin hospital, become an urgent 
necessity. 

The dipping bath is in the shape of a long and deep well, 
so deep at the entrance end that the animal is submerged when 
the sheer drop precipitates him into the steaming creamy fluid 
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American-bred Percherons on active service. 
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ot calcium sulphide. He swims a few strides and then finds 
himself climbing and able to walk out at the other end. The 
odours are anything but pleasant, and the most enthusiasti 
veterinary officer will not say that his patient enjoys the ordeal 
especially in the winter months, in spite of the fact that the bath 
is heated. But the great thing to remember is that the process 
has proved life-saving and has saved the big population of Army 
horses and mules in France from being ravaged by the scourge. 
Hundreds a day can be dipped. and the process has to be repeated 
several times before convalescence is entered on. Meanwhile, 
we see something of the unsightly effects on the poor animal 
His skin, having suffered this sub-surface erosion, has shed its 
hair, there are great bald patches, and it is corrugated, hard and 
tough. For two months he is undergoing the cure, and if, as so 
often happens, he has also become debilitated—the usual accom 
paniment of mange and making it all the more difficult to conquer 
-the complete cure is the longer delayed. But judicious feeding 
on a nourishing diet, patient nursing, in fact, and plenty ot 
; good = groom- 
ing every day 
help im- 
mensely in re- 
2 storing him to 
health and 
good looks. 
Our vet 
Orin a fs 
officers. m 
France are 
constantly ex- 
perimenting; 
as indeed 
they must be 
to devise im- 
proved ways 
and means o! 
getting the 
better of dis- 
ease. Thus 
In connection 
with mange 


treatment, 
saw an instal- 
lation for 
treating 
horses by 
means of 
sulphurous acid gas (SOQ,), a process originated by French 
veterinary officers. Horses are put into chambers, only their 
heads protruding into fresh air, and their bodies are exposed 
to the gas fortwo hours atatime. I believe the idea as suggested 
by the French has not been perfected. The density of the gas 
is not sufficient, but there are possibilities which are still being 
developed. It will, I think, be of interest to add that mange 
more reaclily attacks horses than mules. The proportion is some- 
thing like four to one. Clearly there is something about the 
mule’s skin that the parasite does not find to his liking, which 
is still one more virtue to the credit of the mule. 

In my next article 1 propose to deal with other of the 
outstanding troubles to which horses in active service are pecu- 
liarly prone, and to show the methods employed by the Veterinary 
Service to overcome them. A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 





SONNET: BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Lovers of these dear Islands! Wake at last 

To all their beauties, set amid the seas, 

Of flower-girt rivers, sentinelled by trees ; 

To all the splendour of their noble Past. 

You! who have watched the sunlit-homing sails, 
Dear children of these blesséd sea-ringed isles ! 
You! who have prayed within their ancient piles 
And love your kindred of the towns and dales. 


Save their great Freedom! Guard their Unity! 
Give up one freedom, to a greater, gain: 

If Britain falls then Erin is not free— 
Sisters they are, and Sisters aye remain 

And should together stand in sympathy 

Leal to the mem’ry of their Splendid Slain. 


DUR: 
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THE RESIDENCE OF 


‘OLD &NEW 


LLINGTON CASTLE is situated close beside the 
left bank of the Medway, about a mile and a half 
below Maidstone. The site has no strategic advan- 
tages and the Castle never had any military impor- 
tance. It is closely dominated by steeply rising 

ground on the other bank, whence showers of arrows could 
easily have been rained on the battlements, or fire-missiles 
cast on to the roofs. It was never more than a gentleman’s 
fortified country house, defensible against such roving bands 
of robbers fifty strong as infested Kent at intervals 
during the Middle Ages. The original village gave place 
to a manor, and the manor-house was fortified. That the 
site should have attracted the settlement of villagers in 
very early times is not remarkable. The moat and swamps 
around rendered it defensible. Near by was a ford approached 
by an ancient road which heads away in the direction of 
Kits Coty House, and must therefore have been originally 
a track branching off from that old Bronze Age line of com- 
munications—the Pilgrim’s Way. 

Approaching the gate-house from the north, the direction 
of the ford, the foundations of some walls, parts of a building 
of doubtful nature, are first met with. They bear relation 
to the line of that arc of the old moat which was filled in 
when the gate-house was built and the new stretch of moat 
was dug immediately beneath it. Just within the line of 
the old moat the foundations of a strong wall remain and 
on them I have again raised a low wall to indicate their 
position. If we follow this wall round we shall find it accom- 
panying the old moat and twice cut through to give passage to 
che new moat. Within that, it rises to its original height, 
where it joins an old pigeon-house and thenceforward sur- 
rounds the old tilting-yard, the privy garden of later days. 
Passing right round this it abuts against Solomon’s Tower, 
which it, in fact, penetrates, the tower having been built over 
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ALLINGTON CASTLE FROM THE NORTH, ACROSS THE MEDWAY. 


SIR pierce CONWAY. 
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it. The foundations of the wall are visible in the cellar. It 
then forms the lower part of the western wall of the Castle 
itself, at the north end of which it emerges from the ground at 
the edge of the moat, being again broken away where that cuts. 
through it. Having passed this wall by the road of approach, 
we come next to the ruins of a small barbican, the structure 
of which is still in all details discoverable from what remains 
of it. A stone bridge beyond gives access to the great 
gate. The machicolations above it rest upon the beds from 
which the originals were rent, and one original stone of the 
string-course remains high up in the turret to the right of them. 
The battlements and arrow shoots are copied from originals 
remaining along the west front. The wooden doors are of 
the same date as the gate-house itself. Entering under 
the archway, the remains of the twelfth century gate-house 
can be traced, and they are likewise discoverable in the 
polygonal foundations of the rounded turret to the left, 
where the added surface has fallen away. The door to the 
porter’s lodge is on the right under the archway with the 
small window beside it, through which incomers could be 
inspected. The stocks into which Lady Wyatt put the 
Abbot of Boxley for flirting with her maids probably stood 
just outside the barbican. History also relates how when 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the younger was riding away to head the 
Kentish rebellion and meet his doom at the block on Tower 
Hill, his wife came to the gateway to bid him farewell, holding 
up to him his recently born baby to be kissed. 

Originally there was but a single courtyard within the 
gate-house : now there are two, divided from one another 
by the two-storeyed building with the long gallery which 
Sir Henry Wyatt built. An archway with Late Perpendicular 
mouldings leads through under the gallery. On the west 
side of the first court is a portion of the twelfth century manor- 
house with all its original windows replaced by Tudor 
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insertions, but parts of the old windows remain built in. The 
coign-stones at the south end of this house are visible where 
Penchester built on his first additions, consisting of two guard- 
rooms on the ground floor and two rooms above them, the 
upper rooms being approached by a pair of outdoor stone 
staircases leading up to a porch. The lock-up for malefactors 
was under this porch. It is interesting for its vault of 
thirteenth century bricks, one of the earliest examples of 
the use of brick in medieval England. These bricks prob- 
ably came from Essex, where the owners of Allington had 
a property at Stistead. They will be found used for the 
vaulting of all the windows and doorways in the part of the 
Castle built by Penchester. Attached externally to this 
group of rooms is the Bath Tower which contained garderobes. 
The rain-water drainage from the interior of the Castle 
flowed out beneath this into the moat by a stone drain still 
in good cendition One of the two above-mentioned staircases 


PRIVY GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
was destroyed when the gallery building was erected. It has 
been replaced beneath a modern roof and has become the 
principal indoors staircase in this part of the house. 

The opposite, east side of the outer courtyard was 
occupied by the still ruined banqueting hall, whereof the 
east and south walls remain and part of the west wall with 
its original doorway, and the porch outside it which Wyatt 
added. Beside the porch there remain the jamb and splay 
of a long lancet window, one of four which looked out into the 
courtyard. Two windows remain high up in the east wall, and 
there are the four stone doorways in the south which led 
respectively to a staircase, the buttery, the kitchen passage, 
and the pantry. There were likewise two similar door- 
ways at the dais end and a big fireplace in the middle 
of each of the long walls, one of them still perfect. Behind 
the da:s end of the hall was, to the west, the Great Chamber 
at the angle of the courtyard and a dark passage room east 
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of it, from which Wyatt cut an archway, giving access to the 
privy garden. Behind these 100ms was the north wing of 
the Castle, containing very ancient fragments of wall. The 
Chapel of St. Leonard was upstairs on the first floor of this wing, 
occupying about three-fifths of the space between the gate- 
house and the north-east tower. The remainder of the space 
was filled by a tiny courtyard, giving light to the chapel’s 
east window. W yatt built over this little court, making a 
panelled room on the upper storey, probably the library in 
which his poems were written. A charming panelled lobby 
led on this same first floor into what must have been the 
principal guest-chamber in the north-east tower with another 
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room above it, reached by a spiral stone staircase and a room 
below. These rooms had fine large fireplaces, and each was 
provided with a garde-robe. Here was doubtless the lodging 
occupied by the kings, cardinals, and other great men known to 
have stayed with the Wyatts in the days of their prosperity. 

Passing through an archway of the screen we enter what 
is now the dining-room, occupving the space of the old buttery 
and pantry. Only the three lowest steps of the staircase 
remain, which once gave access to the singing gallery in the 
hall. The original fireplace of the pantry exists and there 
are many other original features—windows, paving tiles, and 
so forth. The door of exit gave directly into the medieval 
kitchen, the form of which, its tall window and part of its 
fireplace, can still be traced; but Wyatt rearranged every- 
thing hereabout, dividing the high room into two storeys 
and putting in a new screen with hatch, a new fireplace, oven, 
etc., all still remaining. Over the dining-room is the chief 
bedroom, now as formerly; it, likewise, preserves many 
original features, including the entrance door from the gallery. 
The arch of this doorway is Tudor, but the stone jamb bears 
the same mason’s mark as on the thirteenth century stone- 
work of the hall screen. 

Little need be said about the rooms in the west wing. 
Necessity has made those on the ground floor to lead passage- 
wise from one through another, but no such necessity invades 
the privacy of those upstairs. The room over the gate-house 





INNER COURTYARD: KITCHEN BUILDING. 


is the finest and retains all its old features of doorways, 
windows and fireplaces. A necessary addition made at the 
south end of the ground floor of this wing is an extension of 
the Stone Hall, whereby the base of Solomon’s Tower can be 
reached without, as originally, going to it through the open 
air. Its old staircase still stands and gives access to a first 
and a second storey with high and delightful rooms, each 
with its garderobe and with charming views through old 
slit windows in four directions, each window bay being pro- 
vided with stone seats. This tower and the kitchen-house, 
built by Wyatt, form opposite sides of what is now the inner 
courtyard, the gallery building and the curtain-wall forming 
the other sides of its small parallelogram. In the latter there 
remains a huge fireplace large enoughto roast an ox; it 
belonged to one of the rooms removed by Wyatt. I excavated 
its foundations and marked their position with concrete on 
the surface of the yard. A hole knocked through the oven 
was roughly shaped into a back doorway, which I hope 
some day to deal with. It now gives access to the coal- 
cellars, electric light house, etc., which are built behind the 
shelter of the great encircling wall above referred to. A 
new stone bridge over the moat carries the back drive to this 
region. It is a plain structure adorned with a couple of 
leaden elephants brought from my father’s house on Boley 
Hill at Rochester. Martin Conway. _ 
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THE RARE BOOK OF RECIPES 


Elegant, wealthy and refined as the Athenians were, they notwithstanding retained, till towards the later 


periods of their freedom, a characteristic plainness in their mode of living.—Antiguitates Culinaric. 


Compiled by Lady Glenconner and Jessie E. Dunbar. 


Rice Cake. (By the Countess of Mar and Kellie.) 

Two ounces of butter, one ounce of sugar, one ounce of 
flour, two ounces of rice flour, one egg, half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream. Bake 
in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 


Watnut BrREap. 

Four teacupfuls of flour, one teacupful of chopped walnuts, a 
quarter of a teacupful of sugar, one and a half teacupfuls of milk, 
tauree teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix and bake as home- 
made bread. 


BEETROOT STEW. (By Lady Mackworth.) 


Three young beetroots (cooked), one large onion (shredded), 
two large potatoes, a cupful of white stock, seasoning. Cut 
the beetroot into large dice. Boil the potatoes with the onion, 
and when cooked mash and mix with the stock to make the whole 
the consistency of cream. Place the potato sauce in a saucepan, 
bring to boiling point, add the beetroot and seasoning, and heat 
thoroughly. Serve very hot with a little chopped parsley or 
chopped gherkin sprinkled over it. 

VEGETABLE ENTREE. 

Boiled potatoes (cold), green vegetables (cold), raw tomatoes 
or tomato purée, boiled rice, gravy or a little milk. Line a 
fireproof dish with slices of cold boiled potato, then make another 
round of cold chopped green vegetables well seasoned, another 
of potato, another of sliced tomato. Fill in with boiled rice 
and pour over the whole a little gravy or milk or white stock. 
Bake in a moderate oven and serve with brown sauce. All of 
the vegetables should be seasoned as Cesired before they are 
put into the dish. 


AMERICAN PORTER CAKE. (By Lady Tredegar.) 


One pound of moist sugar, one pound of currants, one pound 
of flour, one pound of stoned raisins, four ounces of chopped 
blanched almonds, twopennyworth of spice, half a pound of 
butter, four eggs, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, two gills 
of porter (warmed). Rub the butter into the flour, adding the 
other ingredients. Warm the porter and mix it with the eggs, 
adding the soda to this. Beat this egg mixture into the flour 
gradually and bake for two hours. This makes a large cake. 


POLPETTI. 

Two tablespoonfuls of very finely minced veal, a dessert- 
spoonful of fat pork, one tablespoonful of breadcrumbs soaked 
in stock, ong tablespoonful of grated Parmesan, two eggs (yolks 
and whites beaten separately), the juice of half a lemon and a 
little of the peel, pepper and salt to taste. Mix all well, roll up 
into balls, flour over, roll them in breadcrumbs or biscuit dust 
and fry. 


Pra Movutp (A way of using pea soup and cold peas left over). 
(By Lady Chance.) 

Heat up one quart of pea soup made from the pods. Add 
a quarter of an ounce of gelatine or Irish moss previously dissolved 
in hot stock. Throw in some cold peas, give an extra seasoning 
of salt, pepper and finely chopped mint, and pour into a wetted 
mould. When cold turn out and serve surrounded with lettuce, 
cold peas, tomatoes or other salading. This makes an economical, 
nourishing and very pretty dish. 

BUTTERED RicE WITH BoILED EaGs. (By Lady Beatty.) 

Put three pints of water in a saucepan with a sr all handful 
of salt and bring to the boil. Have ready one teacupful of rice 
(well washed), which throw into the fast boiling water and boil 
for exactly twenty minutes; give a stir to keep it free from 
settling. Strain through a strainer and pour off as much water 
as possible and throw the rice on to a cloth to take off the water. 
Put into the pan a two-ounce piece of butter or any good fat, 
melt it, put in the prepared rice and stir up with a fork until 
it is nicely flavoured with the fat; season with pepper and salt 
if required. Boil as many eggs as are required for each person 
(soft or hard), shell them and put on the buttered rice, allow them 
to heat thoroughly and serve. Any nicely prepared vegetables 
can be eaten with this dish of rice. The water off the rice can be 
used as a rice drink with dry toast or as soup. Poached eggs 
can be used if preferred. 


PEASANT Soup. (By Lady Swaythling.) 


Take equal quantities of vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, 
celery and onions and cut in dice: two cupfuls of mixed 


vegetables would be sufficient for ten persons. Put the vegetables 
in a stewpan or ordinary iron pot and put a small bit of fat in. 
Let the vegetables simmer on a very slow fire for twenty 
minutes, then add three quarts of water and half an ounce 
of salt and bring to the boil; let it simmer gently until the 
vegetables are cooked, then take one and a half teaspoontuls 
of marmite, mix in a basin with a little warm water and add to 
soup before dishing up. 


PoTAGE MAIGRE SouBISE. (By Lady Cowdray.) 

Slice thinly one onion, put into a stewpan with a piece of 
butter and a little water, and steam till quite tender. Then 
add a teaspoontul of cornflour, mix with milk and a third ot 
water, let it simmer for a few minutes, pass through a hair sieve 
and serve. (A fair-sized onion and two good cupfuls of milk 
and water should be sufficient for four people.) 


CurRRY A LA TEDDIE. (By Lady Celia Coates.) 

Take a large Spanish onion and chop it very fine, then fry 
it in a little salad oil until it is of a nice golden brown. Sprinkle 
it with a few drops of water so as to remove the smell. Then 
take a chicken, cut it into pieces, wash it well; add one pound 
of French beans, half a pound of potatoes cut into squares, 
one dessertspoontul of curry powder, one tablespoontul of tomato 
ketchup, one teaspoonful of turmeric powder, two tablespoontuls 
of vinegar. Put all into a saucepan and cover with water. 
Cook for one and a half hours. 

BEAN AND VEGETABLE CURRY. 

Chep two large Spanish onions and fry in a little salad oil 
until quite brown. Take the pan off, break one pound of French 
beans into small pieces and put t:.em into the saucepan; add a 
little cayenne pepper, one teaspoontul of salt, one dessertspoontul 
of turmeric powder. Mix all well together and add on and a half 
pints of water. Let it boil for half an hour. Cut up tour large 
potatoes into small pieces, put into a saucepan and let tlem 
simmer for twenty minutes. To thicken the sauce put a little 
of the potatoes through a fine sieve. 


POTAGE A LA PIEDMONTAISE. 


This soup can be made with stock from bones, and need 
not be “cleared”’ like consommeé. First prepare and chop 
up the following vegetables: Cabbage, carrots, celery (not 
too much of the latter), when in season fresh beans or green 
peas. Cook these vegetables (all except the cabbage) in stock ; 
then add the necessary rice (one handful to each person), the 
cabbage and a little tomato sauce or else a little meat juice. 
Cook the whole over a good fire. Time required, about twenty 
minutes. Three or four minutes before serving add a little 
grated cheese. If desired, a little bacon may be added, cut 
into small pieces and cooked with the vegetables. 

AUBERGINE SAUTE. 

Peel a medium sound eggplant and cut it in slices. Season 
with a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, turn 
well in seasoning and lightly roll in flour. Have a tablespoonful 
of melted butter in a large frying pan, place the slices one beside 
another in the pan, and fry briskly for one minute on each side. 
Dress on a dish and squeeze the juice of half a lemon over it. 
Sprinkle with a little chopped parsley all over and serve very 
hot. 


BRAISED BARLEY. (By Lady Maud Warrender.) 


Six ounces of barley, one and a half ounces of butter, one 
small onion, two ounces of Parmesan or Cheddar cheese, one 
pint of stock or bottled soup, pepper and salt. Wash the 
barley, chop the onion and fry it until slightly brown; then 
add the barley and fry a little; add stock and cook until the 
barley is tender. Add the cheese just before dishing up, alse 
allspice or mushrooms to taste. Time required, one hour. 


AUNT MARGARET’S PuppING. (By Lady Helmsley.) 

Take half a pound of flour and mix with it one ounce of 
dripping, two ounces of sugar and one egg. Rub the dripping 
into the flour and sugar, mix with egg and two tablespoontuls 
of milk or milk and water. Place a little jam at the bottom of 
the basin and steam for two hours. Enough for six or eight 
persons. Add one teaspoonful of baking powder. The sugar 
may be left out. 


SUFFRISE CROQUETTES. 


Take half a pound of mashed potatoes well mixed and turia 
on to pastry board. Cut out with a scone cutter and take about 
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a teaspoonful of minced meat of any kind and place in the middle 
of the potatoes; then roll up into a ball and make into the 
shape of a pear. Mask. over with a little egg and fry in. fat. 
When done, stick a stem of parsley in the pear to represent the 
stem. Serve with brown sauce. 

ButTER BEAN MOULD. 

Soak for twelve hours six ounces of butter beans in cold 
water, then boil until tender so that they will pass’ through 
a sieve; add seasoning of chopped parsley, a little onion 
chopped very fine'y, a little butter or margarine (about two 
ounces). Butter a mould, sprinkle with ‘chopped parsley, 
line it with slices of egg and bind it with an egg. Steam for two 
hours and pour any sauce or gravy round it. This is enough for 
six people. 

Nut Cake. (By Mrs. ‘Lloyd George ) 

Eight ounces of flaked oats, four ounces of margarine, 
two ounces of sugar, twelve drops of almond essence. Melt 
margarine, mix all together well, spread mixture on flat tir, 
press well down. Bake ,in moderate oven for about three- 
quarters of an hour. 
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Poisson AU GRATIN. (By Mrs. Ismay.) 

Use any kind of white fish, fillet, remove skin and bones. 
Cut in lengths sufficient for one person, slightly grease a sauté 
pan, place the fillets in, season, put a greased paper over, and 
half cook them in the oven. .Put the fish bones on with a little 
water to make stock for sauce. Have some oysters that have 
been freed from the beards. Put a border of potato round an 
au gratin dish, a little sauce at the bottom and oysters. Arrange 
the fillets down the centre, mask over with a little more sauce, 
and put in the oven end brown. 


MovussrE AUX LENTILS. 


Soak one pint of lentils all night in cold water, put on in 
the morning to cook with enough cold water to cover them, 
carrot and onion. When done pass through a fine sieve; add 
three eggs (one at a time), a little milk and a little curry 
powder; season, and well mix. Steam for one hour. ; 


BUTTERED LEGGS WITH OYSTERS. 


Buttered egg flavoured with anchovy sauce, bearded oysters 
dropped in, dish in small cases, garnish with asparagus points. 








BON APPETIT 


© one devoted reader of Country LirE—and pre- 

sumably to many others—most welcome is the Friday 

that happens to bring an article signed ‘‘ V. H. F.,’”’ and 

this reader, hanging delightedly over ‘‘ On Calendars ”’ 

for the third time, could almost write an article herself 
on its whimsical charm were it not for a feeling that praise from 
a lesser to a greater savours slightly of impertinence. The only 
course left her, then, is to point out the faults of ““V. H. F.” 
instead. There is in her essay a certain lack of practicality, 
a tendency to appeal too trustfully to the high thought of the 
reader, forgetting the plain living which is at present the one 
touch that makes the whole world kin. In these days, which 
end for most of us in “a furtive meal at half-past seven,”’? may 
one, with all diffidence, offer a few suggestions for 2 calendar 
which would provide the owners with at least one delicious and 
nourishing meal a day, if only in imagination? Three hundred 
and sixty-five meals would the calender-maker joyfully provide. 


Yes; for love—‘ oh, lovely phrase that no vulgar usage can 
spoil!” 

rhe * Bon Appétit ’’ Calendar, then, will be a block calendar, 
for, as“ V. H. F.” points out, to the true calendar lover nene 


other is werthy the name. On every leaf will be 2 perfect meal, 
chosen from choicest literature. Not the insipid nectar and 
ambrosia from the poets, not Mallory’s vague account of “a 
cloth richly laid bisene of all that belonged to a table, where they 
were served of all wines and meats that they could think,’’ but 
meals which in their passionate realism, shzil, even on paper, 
“ hold children trom play and old men from the chimney corner.”’ 

There is no lack of choice. The difficulty will be to keep 
within the limit of a year—leap-year even, with its extra day, 
would come as relief. Whole classes of meals must be ruled out 
for the time being. We must confine ourselves to those drawn 
from fiction and poetry. To include those from history and 
biography would open up such vast fields of research that the 
calendar maker, quailing deliciously, admits that even her 
enthusiasm would be inadequate to deal with them. He who looks 
for a butt of Malmsey wine, for instance, or for his favourite 
potted lampreys, will be disappointed. Unfortunately this 
system forbids the enjoyment of any meals from Miss Burney’s 
entrancing diary, or even of dear Dorothy Osborne’s ** marmalade 
of quince,”” but grow old along with me, the best is yet to be and 
the * Bon Appétit "’ Calendar for the vear after next shall include 
these and many others, among them the tea with which Mrs. 
Gladstone used to fill her hot-water bottle in order to refresh 
a jaded husband, returning late at night from his Parliamentary 
duties. 

American novels, which are full of splendid food, must 
also be left untouched for the present. So must the classics, 


but as the meals in them consist chiefly of honey we shall not miss 
them very seriously. 

But to return to the compiling of our first calendar. The 
meal for Christmas Day will probably be taken from Dickens’ 
“ Christmas Carol,’ and Mr. Pickwick’s fatal ‘‘ chops and tomato 
sauce ’’ will come in nicely for some ordinary day. For festive 
occasions there is the Pickwickian punch. (When “ The Pick- 
wick Papers’ was read as a great treat to the calendar maker 
and her brothers and sister in childhood—with “ bother!” 
carefully substituted for every “damn! ’’—she imagined that 
punch was a kind of thin custard that you drank.) 

For teas she will draw on John Strange Winter, whose 
books she read in young grown-up-hood. Just at the moment 
she cannot lay her hand on the most tea-tabley novels of that 
writer—they have probably gone ‘over the counter ’’—but 
she remembers the rich little teas vividly. You could positively 
see every luscious cake on its refined little doily and the 
muffins were always ‘swimming in butter.” Swimming in 
butter! The John Strange Winter dates will be very popular. 
And a tea from that delightful book, ‘‘ The Setons,’’ by 
O. Douglas, must not be left out: 

A large fire of logs and coal burned in the white-tiled grate. A low round 
table was drawa up before the fire, and on it tea was laid—a real tea, with 
jam aid scones and cookies, cake and shortbread. On the brass muffin-stool 
a pile of buttered toast was keeping warm. 

Other specialities which the calendar-maker will collect 
with tact and sympathy will be little meals @ deux, like the one 
which Lucy Snowe and M. Paul F manuel shared “ on the balcony 

under the screening vines.”’ 

Our meal was simple: the chocolate, the rolls, the plate of fresh summer 
fruit, cherries and strawberrics bedded in green leaves, formed the whole ; 
but it was what we both liked better than a feast. 


And for those to whom the wilderness is Paradise enow, 
if only they may. read at table, shall be provided the well known 
book of verses with its accompanying bread and wine. 

Dearest friends shall be allowed a certain amount of choice 
as to the extracts arranged for their birthdays. They sha!l 
be asked, for instance if they would prefer ‘‘ a boar’s head : 
bedeckt with something-or-other and rosemary ’’ or the syrupy 
and sticky cates with which young Porphryo wooed his Madeline 
Or, perhaps, they would like even better Rupert Brooke’s “‘ strong 


crust of friendly bread ’’—as bread has been so very unfriendly 
lately—which modest choice shall have ‘“ butter in a lordly 
dish ” ina footnote. Or will they have ‘** seven little pies : 
baked in saucers, each with a brown top and crisp, candified 
edge, which tasted like toffee and lemon peel and all sorts of good 
things mixed up together * ”’ 
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The calendar maker is going to keep the best coffee for her 
own birthday. She invites correspondence on the subject, as the 
after-dinner coffee cup of the society novel does not hold enough, 
and she does not care for the Turkish coffee of the novels of which 
the scenes are laid in the East. 

Materials for a ““ Bon Appétit ”’ Calendar, even within the 
limits laid down, are practically inexhaustible. Think of the 
eating and drinking in Shakespeare alone—avoiding, of course, 
the supper in “‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” Think of Words- 
worth’s ever-boiling kettle, of the delicacies in ‘‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,” of the stupendous banquet in ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth.”” Think of dozens and dozens of other instances. 

From the modern novel alone might be compiled innumer- 
able calendars. This is supper for:three from “ The Cliff End ”’ 
by Edward Booth : 





But the crowning glory was the table. Four candles lighted it 
and a brass lamp, and they were every one lighted to start with. There was 
a chicken-pie in a Mother Hubbard frill, with its crust as brown as a hazel-nut, 
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end just nicely large enough to feed half-a-dozen, which is a capital size for 
three; and a noble sirloin of beef, fringed with a hoary lock of hovse- ‘adish, 
and arching its back in lonely majesty on an oval arena of Svode, like the 
complete beast himself-—a perfect m‘niature of the gladiatorial ball; and there 
was a salad, heaped up high under the white and yellow chequer of sliced 
eggs, and a rosy tomato comb, in a glorious old oaken bowl as big as a kettle- 
drum, china-lined, bound with three broad hoops of silver and standing on 
three massive silver claws; and there were some savoury eggs, deliciously 
embowered in their greenery of mustard and cress, and a tinned tongue, tissu - 
papered in white and red, and garnished with stars and discs and crescents 
as though it had never known what it was to sleep in darkness under Fussiter’s 
counter ; and some beetroot, brimming in a blood-red lake of vinegar; and 
whipped creams, and a trifle pudding, all set out on snowy white damask 
amid an Arctic glitter of glass and silver cutlery. Except the cheese, wi'eh 
was a Camembert, and went by itself on the grained side-cupboard 
And they sat down to table. 


Which is just as well, as the calendar maker is getting too 
excited. ISABEL BuTcHART. 





THE COUNTRY LIFE OF TWO 
OLD MAIDS 


HEN W. E. Henley was a publisher’s reader he 

is said to have scrawled across a returned MS. 

one day: ‘‘I take no interest in childless women!” 

What would he have said to the title of this article, 

especially if he glanced at the first few lines and 
found that the aforesaid old maids were over forty and had broken 
down in health ?) What possible interest could they be to anyone 
but themselves? That was rather the feeling that we both 
had in 1914 when the men of the family were all rushing 
off to work of national importance, to fight or to train: what 
could we do? The outbreak of war found us, an ex-nurse 
and an ex-schoolmistress, with a cottage in the country, small 
means and ill-health. ‘‘ At any rate, we won't cost the country 
much for food,’’ we agreed. ‘‘ We'll be vegetarians and live 
chiefly on what we can get out of the garden.”’ 

The cottage had been unoccupied for a long time and the 
garden of a quarter of an acre was breast high with weeds. 
But its appearance did not daunt us as it might have done more 
experienced gardeners. “Don’t you kid yourselves you're 
ever going to grow anything in that garden! ”’ was all the en- 
couragement we got from one of those. 

We watched with some doubt mingled with curiosity the 
operations of the two men we employed to dig up the ground 
for us. They turned the weeds underneath making a nice smooth 
surface on top. 

“Oh yes, that’s all right,’ said one of the neighbours 
whom we consulted on the subject. ‘‘ The weeds make good 
manure.’’ But long before it was possible to sow any seeds 
the garden was again green with groundsel and speedwell, thistles 
and couch grass. We decided to take in a gardening paper and 
follow its advice rather than that so freely offered us by 
those who evidently employed the methods in vogue in the 
year One. 

“That’s not the way we do’s it!’’ we were told when we 
planted potatoes in a trench instead of making holes with what 
they call in this part of the world a ‘‘ debber.’’ When our 
potatoes came up before anyone else’s it was attributed to luck. 
The other side of the hedge at the bottom of our garden is a fie!d- 
path; when we were working out there, curious heads would 
come bobbing over to have a look at ‘‘ they women.” “ They 
puts their seeds in one at a time ! ’’ chuckled some of the ancients, 
and one stopped to volunteer the information: ‘‘ Them peas 
ain’t no good! Y’ain’t got the seed thick enough. Ef I was 
you I’d pull the lot up and start again.’’ We did not accept 
the invitation and we had peas for dinner a fortnight before 
anyone else. 

By the end of our first year we were in danger of 
suffering from swollen head only we were so busy that there 
was no time to sit down and think about our success. For, 
in spite of prognostications, things did grow in our garden, 
and we fed not only ourselves, but numerous visitors on the 
produce thereof. 

When 10916 arrived, with the renewed health and energy 
that came from an outdoor life we thought we could manage 
to produce more food, so we applied for an allotment. This was 
just a year before the whole country had caught the allotment 
fever, and some of the old inhabitants looked askance at us. 
“Women can’t dig,’’ one said to me. “Taint no manner of 
use scratchin’ at the ground.’”’ ‘‘ You plant yer taters same as 
we do,’’ said another. ‘‘ We knows more about it than wot you 
do.’”’ ‘ Better let my boy come an’ dig it up for you; he'll 
make it look better’n that!’’ were other friendly remarks ; 
but what did it all matter when, during the potato shortage of 
the following winter, we could send presents of potatoes to our 
less fortunate friends in town ? 

Last year we went one better; we increased our holding 
to nearly an acre and we grew about three tons of potatoes and 
a ton of other vegetables—parsnips, beet, carrots, onions and 
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artichokes. It will be remembered that the spring of 10917 
was very late; the ground was ftrost-bound until the middle 
of April. Most people's parsnips failed because they did not get 
the long season of growth that they need ; ours did not, because 
we just seized those two or three days of thaw in February 
in between the frosts, and the ground being ready, sowed our 
parsnips then. For, with our knowledge gained from three and 
a half years’ gardening, we are firm advocates of autumn digging 
or * roughing ”’ the ground, not of waiting until the spring and 
then following the “ dig and plant’ method. 1 am afraid we 
took a wicked delight in sending a present of parsnips to one ot 
the largest landowners here who had none, in spite of an ex- 
perienced gardener. He has been extremely kind in sending us 
help in harvesting our potato crop so that we were glad to find 
something we could give that he had not. 

When we came here wasps were a fearful nuisance. ‘They 
destroyed the fruit and made a meal out of doors a positive 
torture. A service in church was not exactly a joy either, for 
wasps nested in the tower and mingled their buzzing with the 
“ passon’s bummin’ away like a buzzard-clock ower ‘ead !”’ 
No one ever seemed to think of destroying the nest, though 
traps made with beer and sugar were used to catch the nuisances 
a futile plan, since it can only destroy the present year's brood 
and not all of those. We studied the natural history book, and 
got a butterfly net and haunted the gooseberry bushes and rasp- 
berry canes when they were in bloom, with the result that in 
1916 we slaughtered 108 queen wasps.“ Ah, we never ‘as much 
trouble with the wopses when there’s a early spring !"’ we were 
told. Last year the bag was much smaller; | fancy word had 
gone round among the queen wasps to avoid this neighbourhood, 
Again we hardly saw a wasp all the summer; but this time their 
absence was attributed to the wet August. This year we sha!l, 
of course, continue the war against the Boches, as we call them. 
I wonder what reason will be given for their failure to appear 
in the summer of 1918! 

We find the village girls responsive and have so far infected 
them with our enthusiasm that about a dozen of them, raneing 
in age from twelve to eighteen, cultivated an allotment of twenty 
rods last year and grew half a ton of potatoes. ‘This year they 
are going to do still better, they hope. It is the old inhabitants 
who still look askance at us when we dig and delve or, worse still, 
go down the lanes with a birrow. But the most heinous of crimes 


is to garden on a Sunday. ‘‘ We shall never win this war while 
we're so terribly wicked !’’ moaned one old woman (whom, by 
the way, I have never seen at church). ‘‘ There’s that Miss N 


actually making a bonfire on a Sunday afternoon !”’ 

One interesting discovery we have made is that scarlet 
runner beans, dried and stored for the winter, are far preferable 
to haricot beans, and cost us nothing. Our method of cooking 
them is to fill a pie-dish half way with the beans, pour on boiling 
water till the dish is full, add a teaspoonful of vinegar and leave 
in the oven all night—even twenty-four hours is not too long: 
more water is added as required. Then the beans are put into 
a casserole and pepper and salt, a bay leaf, an onion witha clove 
stuck in are added, and the gravy, whichis dark brown, thickened 
with. a little flour. We serve this with various vegetables, and 
it makes an excellent and nourishing dish. If any beans are left 
over we put them through the mincer, form into balls with mashed 
potatoes and bake in the oven. 

Stevenson, in one of his Vailima letters, wonders why the 
time he spends in the garden with a spade never seems wasted, 
whereas the hours during which he works in his study seem so 
futile. We have learnt the inner meaning of that cryptic saying, 
and the war has taught us this among other lessons: How to find 
health and happiness in our new life and how to justify ou 
existence to our country not only by relieving it of the necessity 
of supporting us, but by actually producing food to support 
others. Ix SCHOLA. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
English History in Shakespeare, by J. A. R. Marriott. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 
OTHING could have been more opportune than 
the publication of these thoughtful essays on the 
historical plays of Shakespeare. We only wish 
that the author had stuck more closely to the 
real matter in hand. This we take to be the fact 
that Shakespeare, in addition to those splendid endowments 
which made hin the greatest poet of all time, was a thorough 
lover of his country, one who had the fullest appreciation 
of the qualities that have made it what it is, and at the same 
time knew its weaknesses and had the courage and insight 
to lay his finger upon them in a definite and decided manner. 
A good motto from the book would be the well known lines : 
This England never did—n;or never shall— 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 


The note is germane to the moment. At another time 
Mr. Marriott’s acute discussions of the sources from which 
the dramatist drew his materials and his analysis of out- 
standing characters like Sir John Falstaff and Cardinal 
Wolsey would have merited closer attention, but just now 
it is more desirable to draw attention to the picture of the 
evolution of England between the reign of King John and that 
of Henry VIII. Even in Lackland’s time a dint in the 
national armour was made by the very general desire to 
make profit out of war. It was put effectively by the 
most vividly drawn character in the play: 
Mad world! mad Kings! mad composition ! 

John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed with a part: 

And France,—whose armour conscience buckled on ; 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 

As God’s own soldier,—rounded in the ear 

With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil ; 

That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith ; 

That daily break-vow ; he that wins of all, 

Of Kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ;— 


That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity,— 
Commodity, the bias of the world ; 


Since Kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain be my lord! for I will worship thee! 

But even that sore was not a fatal one. The real lesson 

to be learned from history was: 
If England’s peeres and people joyne in one, 
Nor Pope, nor France, nor Spain can do them wrong. 

In “ Richard IL’ Shakespeare had to do with one of those 
kings who were, in the true sense of the word, delicate in 
mind and thought, but feeble. ‘‘ A poseur; a sensualist ; 
an asthete ’’ on whose lips the confession that in some would 
have been pure humility becomes craven: 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 
I find myself a traitor like the rest. 

Henry IV remains a puzzle to the latest Shakespearean 
commentator as he has been to his predecessors. The 
national spirit, however, was stimulated by the array of 
characters, historical or imaginary, which were brought 
into the play-—Hotspur and King Hal, Glendower and Sir 
John. Several pages are devoted to the “‘ Fat Knight,” but 
the distinguished critics who expended their ingenuity in 
explaining it seem to us to have wasted their time. They 
do not give full credit to the supreme delight of the artist 
in creation. Shakespeare, having once got the idea of this 
tvpe of full-blooded Englishman, added touch upon touch 
and line upon line the while, as we can easily see, bubbling 
with laughter and excited by his invention, anc probably 
was not influenced by a single one of the ideas with which 
he was credited. 

Mr. Marriott says that Coleridge ‘went to the root 
of the matter as in Shakespearean criticism he generally 
does’? when he wrote “ he was a man of such permanent 
abilities as to give him a profound contempt for all those 
by whom he was surrounded.”” The utterance proves, 
if proof were necessary, that the Sage of Highgate, rich as he 
was in other attributes, was very decidedly deficient in a 
sense of humour, and in the treatment of the Prince there is 
something of the same fault. As a matter of fact, it is not an 
uncommon thing for high youth to sow its wild oats and then 
settle down to a serious pursuit of “ whatsoever his hand 
findeth to do.” 


The play of “Henry V” is, what Mr. Marriott calls it, “a 
great national epic.’’ Henry became a king after the nation’s 
own heart. As a leader of the army he is ideal, full of 
confidence, courage and sympathy, the hail-fellow-well-met 
with every soldier : 

For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vite, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 

In “Henry VI” and “Richard II” there is but too 

abundant material for enlarging on the danger of disunion. 
O, if you raise this house against this house, 
It will the woefullest division prove, 
That ever fell upon this cursed earth. 

This is the cue to follow in these days. In comparison 
the discussion of the authorship of these plays, the origins 
from which they were drawn, the part played by Marlowe 
(Greene and others of the famous nest of singing birds is of 
little importance. It is the spirit of the poet and patriot that 
inform the plays, whether he wrote them himself or edited 
the work of his contemporaries. At the same time we can 
well understand how a Shakespearean was almost under com- 
pulsion to follow the poet into his management of that great 
panorama of medieval English life which he unfolds in these 
plays. Richard III was in reality the most unworthy of our 
kings. He has the energy and the valour and concentration, 
but no thought beyond his own aggrandisement. There is 
one passage in the chapter on Richard which we must quote : 

It is impossible to deny that, all through these Chronicle Piays, he harps 
upon the supreme duty of promoting national unity and sovial solidarity. 
It was because the Tudors secured to the couatry these greatest of blessings 
that the hearts of patriotic Englishmen went out to them, despite faults 
and blemishes of character, with reverence, gratitude and affection; and to 
none of the Tudors, in fuller measure, than tothe Virgin Queen whose happi- 
ness it was to count among her subjects a Raleigh and a Drake, a Spenser 
ond a Shakesveare. 

Mr. Marriott in dealing with the last of these plays 
begins by dwelling on the thought that 
there are few p riods of English history more pregnant in significance, more apt 
for instruction, than the fifteenth century. 

The Battle of Bosworth is for him the real dividing 
line between medieval and modern history. England was 
worn out and weakened with war. The first crisis that arose 
was in regard to the establishment of the new dynasty. Then 
came an economic crisis that partly grew out of ecclesiastical 
changes. It was partly agricultural in character. 

The land passed into the ownership of new men. The preconceptions 
of these men were not feudal but commercial. They had as little in common 
with the medieval baronage as with the territorial oligarchy of the eighteenth 
century. They bought land not for the sake of acquiring political influence 
or social consideration, but in order to make a fortune out of it. The agrarian 
revolution was unquestionably attended ly grave social evils and by some 
decree of actual disorder. 

The condition to which it led is little exaggerated in 
the lines : 

Commons to close and kepe, 

Pore folk for bread to cry and wepe, 
Townes pulled down to pasture shepe, 
This ys the new gyse. 

But a great change was dawning. The old kind of war 
Was giving place to the new. Henry and his Minister, Wolsey, 
recognised that the safety of England lay in 
such an equilibrium of political forces, suueh a balance of power as wou'd 
prescrve the independence of the smaller states, and avert the ascendancy 
of any one great State. 

This is the policy for which we had to fight in the 
eighteenth century and for which we are fighting now. These 
plays and the records which were the material out of which 
they were drawn show that England has never stepped on a 
primrose path. The road for her has been wending uphill 
all the time, and the difficulties that our soldiers and states- 
men have to confront to-day difier only in degree from those 
which were met and faced by our forefathers at every stage 
in history. The thing to be kept.in mind is, as has been stated 
before, 

If England’s Peeres and people joyne in one, 
Nor Pope, nor France, nor Spain can do them wrong. 


Neither ‘‘ Pope nor France nor Spain” are attacking 
England. On the contrary, France is our dear and loyal Ally. 
But the sense of the couplet remains true for all time. Three 
hundred years ago this was the advice given to the country by 
its greatest poct, and now there is no tribute to his memory 
worth more than the resolution to act upon the principle he 
laid down. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AMIENS AND JULES VERNE. 
(To THe Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—An article in a contemporary magazine on Amiens, “ the gay little 
city of the line,” reminded me of some films taken when I was spending a 
springtime in Picardy just before the outbreak of’ war. A picture accom- 
panying the article showed the magnificent western door of the Cathedral, 
but much of the wonderful relief carving was hidden behind sandbags. Amiens 
has come into notoriety just now and prints of the cathedral are familiar, 
but, apart from that “ crowning glory of Gothic architecture,” the city it elf 
possesses some very quaint characteristics. The grandeur of Amiens may, 
and will, so long as the ruthless hand of the enemy allows, lie in its cathedral ; 
but the charm of Amiens lies in its old-world setting, and that, again, in the 
verdure of its spring. The channels of the Somme run through its streets, 
there are gay quayside markets, there are budding poplars and scented lilacs, 
fruit trees richly decked with blossom, there is sunshine and life. A chance 
allusion was made to the pétisserie bakeries. The city has a well earned 
fame for these, and I remember well the familiar sight of the bakery errand 
boys, white coated and capped, who cycled through the streets with their 
dainties covered with snow white cloths, and the insistent cry: ‘Il y a des 
petits gdteaux pour le thé! Ilya des petits gdteaux pour le thé”! But 
those petits gdteaux now ? and those fresh-faced errand boys? 
In the principal thoroughfare of the city was a small fronted shop with its 
sign of a huge gilded snail over the door and its brave étalage of such deli- 
cacies as green frogs, golden-shelled snails, tiny white-fleshed song birds, and 
cherry pink écrevisses, all dressed for table 
use. With their garniture of chervil on the 
shining white marble they made a pretty show 
enough, but one went back to table Whote 
with a mind sceptical towards those little 
dishes with long names and suggestive flavours. 
In pre-war days one could laugh at the odd 
little figure of the ‘‘ weeping cherub of the 
seventeenth century, Le Petit Pleurer,” that, 
wrought in china, wood, or pewter . . . as 
charm or seal, is in almost every shop window. 
To-day, in the queer little ornament with its 
bowed head and manifest sorrow, there is 
something almost in harmony with the shadow 
that hangs over the city. But the real, the 
sentient, interest of Amiens just now lies in 
the subject of my photograph which shows a 
marble statue to the memory of the Nantes 
romancer, Jules Verne, erected in the principal 
park of the city. The sculptor traced him 
with wondering wide-eyed children gathered 
at his feet, entranced, reading stories, in the 
extravagant impossibilities of which lay their 
fascination. Impossible no longer! To-day 
we grown-up children are at his feet, too, 
handling his books with something of the 
reverence due to a_ prophet. OCH it ten 
what of those voyages above clouds and 
below seas? What of that long range gun, 
in “From the Earth to the Moon”? Jules 
Verne lived a little, and only a very little, 
before his time. In those fantastic visions 
of his, it is surely fair to say, lay the 
embryo possibilities of some of the methods employed in _ to-day’s 
universal struggle—ELizABETH KiRK. 


GREEN VEGETABLES IN APRIL. 
(To THE EpitTor or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I fancy some of your readers would like to read of a little accidental 
experience that has had useful results. Many are in the same position as 
myself. So many things are being brought forward for planting out next 
month that there is no free place left. No sooner were broad beans and early 
peas planted out than the boxes were filled with little brown Dutch beans 
and the more delicate French, to say nothing of ordinary runners and Canadians. 
Vegetable marrows, pumpkins, cucumbers, tomatoes, celery, celeriac, and 
so on, take up a good deal of space. And to grow Russian and American 
sunflowers makes another great demand. Sprouting broccoli and kale remain, 
but the best green dish of vegetables is being obtained from a ‘‘ spoiled” 
bed of broccoli that ought just now to have been supplying cauliflowers. 
The cause was this—open doors they say tempt sanctity, and heifers are no 
better—three discovering an empty gate in midwinter entered and made 
short work of the broccoli, eating them down to the stems. Luckily these 
were left and by March were producing an abundance of the tenderest green 
sprouts. When they were cooked they turned out better than any spinach. 
As they are throwing up their foliage very quickly, cut and come again is the 
rule. For weeks the supply has been unlimited. Prepared with eggs, which 
just now cost nothing, as a small number of fowls with a meadow to run on 
feed themselves and lay with commendable regularity, they make an 
unrationed lunch fit for a king’s eating. And at one time I thought 
of burying them at the bottom of a trench !—A. 


“HOMING PIGEONS.” 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.”’] 
S1r,—To reply in anything like fulness to the letter on the above subject 
from your correspondent “ H,” in your issue of April 13th, would require the 





AMIENS: THE JULES VERNE STATUE. 


whole of one of your weekly numbers, but I will give him some of the informa- 
tion which he seeks. Racing pigeons are bred as carefully and systematically 
as are racehorses, and very precise details and records are kept by fanciers 
of the pedigree and performances of their birds An Annual Stud Book, 
containing also some very interesting articles on the subject, is published 
at the price of 1s. by The Racing Pigeon Publishing Company, 19, Doughty 
Street, London, W.C. The principal books on the subject in English ar 
“The Homing or Carrier Pigeon,” by W. B. Tegetmeier (London, 1871 

“ The Homing Pigeon Fanciers’ Guide,” by John W. Logan (London, 1885) ; 
“The Homing Pigeon,’ by John Day (London, 1892 and 1893); ‘ The 
Homing Pigeon,” by Edgar Chamberlain (Manchester, 1907); ‘‘ Pigeon 
Racing,” by W. E. Barker, M.B. (published by The Racing Pigeon Publishing 
Company, Limited, 19, Doughty Street, London, W.C., 2s. net). The first 
three are long out of print and I fear it would be very difficult to obtain them, 
but Messrs. George Newnes publish a later edition of the second one, now known 
as ‘The Racing Pigeon Fanciers’ Guide,” at 1s., which, I believe, can still 
be had as well as the two following ones, the last being an excellent treatise 
on the subject. It is generally agreed that pigeons mainly find their way by 
sight—a careful training by successive stages being necessary—and by in- 
telligence or instinct. All pigeons possess the homing faculty in greater or 
less degree, but it becomes greatly intensified by careful selection, which is 
a most interesting and absorbing pursuit. The pigeon fancy is a great 
mystery, as Darwin admits in his ‘ Ocigin of Species,” where he says that 
“not one man in a thousand has accuracy of eye and judgment sufficient 
to become an eminent breeder.” That the 
pigeon fancier “‘is born, not made,” it may 
be truly affirmed.—W. E. Hewirr. 


“4 WORD TO PLACE.” 

[To tHE Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Your correspondent, who asks about the 
word “‘tansel,”? calls up a scene which words 
are largely intended to do. I will call up 
another scene where a similarly expressive word 


was used. In passing through one of our Lake- 
land villages, within a group of rather squalid 
cottages, which cut shock bang on to the 
village street, you hear a woman’s shrill voice 
in evident anger, then suddenly a door opens 
with a bang and out pushes a lad in his clank- 
ing clogs, putting forth every ounce of energy to 
escape the clutch of the thin, attenuated and 
angry mother. She misses her grab and vents 
her wrath as follows: “‘ Pll bensel thee, thou 
young scamp, when I catch tha.” This word, 
bensel, is a common one here in Westmorland, 
and is a bit more remote than tansel, though 
quite as expressive. Tansel is a combination 


’ 


tan ’’—a very common synonym for a 


of 
thrashing—and ‘‘sel’’ or “ cel,” which, if we 
compare with ‘ cel” in ex-cel, is a termination 
which makes it more forceful and poetic than 
“ning,” as is said sometimes: ‘ VIl give you 


” 


a tanning. In words of two or more syllables, 
the first syllable, like the keynote in a piece 
of music, serves to arrest the attention, and the 
concluding syllable, generally speaking, is like the ending of the same, 
or, like the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” it serves as a vibrating remembrance 
I might here mention another word of regular local usage which rhymes 
with tansel. A basket woman calls upon my wife and asks her to buy 
some article ‘‘for hansel.’? The first sale of the day is the hansel and 
determines its luck. Those who have an ear 10r words have a quiet 
pleasure which the majority miss. It is not always the words themselves, 
but the way they are used, and the personality from whose lips they 
fall, together with the expression and pronunciation put into them. 
I do not hereby contend for the refined pronunciation, which mostly always 
sandpapers all character out of the carving. I would rather the rugged, 
unstudied dialect, and many a time I dally out a conversation for the pleasure 
of hearing the words and their pronunciation, almost unmindful of the theme. 
One of the pleasures of Wordsworth’s poetry is the happy way he has of 
working in some handy adjective which you have rubbed shoulders with 
thousands of times and never seen the beauty of until he gives it illuminating 
force in some stanza. Someone once, in making a comparison between 
Swinburne, with his torrents of words, and Wordsworth, well said that in daily 
life we meet men in whose mouth a volley of oaths is not as forceful as the 
quiet rebuke of another.—J. D. 
““ ELECAMPANE.” 

[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—The sweetmeat was flavoured with the root of this plant (Inula Helenium, 
Horse-heal, which has bitter aromatic leaves and root. Enula is a later 
form; campana was added probably as merely meaning ‘‘ of the fields,”’ or 
possibly Campanian). Alicompayne or alycompaine is a more usual form 
for the sweet and is used by Thackeray in ‘‘ The Newcomes,’’—U. L. 


(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—In my young days we had the Christmas mummers. After the duel, in 
which one man dies, the doctor comes and touches his forehead and, I think, 
heart, with a drop of “‘ Elecampane ” and tells him to “rise up and be a mon 
again,’”’ which he does—so that it is healing.—CuRISTINE HIPPISLEY. 
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A TILE SILO IN AMERICA. 


[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.”’] 


Sir,—I have read your articles on silos, and am taking the liberty of sending 
you a Kodak photograph of mine. 


This is a poor picture, and I do not 
expect you to 
publish it, but 
it may in- 
terest you or 
someone who 
is desirous 
of information 
on the sub- 
ject. This 
silo is built of 
square blocks 
of tile, is 
much more 
durable than 
a wooden silo, 
rw and keeps the 


. Se aah OEM 
a . 


ensilage in 
better 
tion. It is 
18ft. in di- 
and 


condi- 


ameter 
soft. high, 





holds 300 tons 
ot ensilage, 
and will feed 
from 80 to 100 
cattle for five months. Twenty-five acres of fairly good Indian corn 
are required to fill it. In America we credit the silo with enabling 
cent. more live stock than with the dried forage. 


THE TILE SILO IN AMERICA, 


us to feed 50 per 
The tile silos are manufactured in standard 
sizes, transported in blocks, and erected on 
the farms. Any good mason can do the 
work. Mine cost a little less than $1,000, 
including the cost of erection, and I esti- 
has paid for itself in this 
operations alone. It is un- 


mate that it 
vear's feeding 
fortunate that Indian corn has not succeeded 
in England. It is the great ensilage crop. 
Nevertheless, you ought to make a_ success 
composed of mixed oats and red 
clover or alfalfa. The oats could either 
be cut when in the milk stage and mixed 
in the silo with loads of red 


ot ensilage 


alternate 
clover or alfalfa, or else when cut ripe and 
wet with continued rain they could be cut 
and blown into the silo with hay which had 
suffered in the same way. <A farmer provided 
a cutting box could face a 
without 


with a silo and 


rainv hay or oat harvest season 


much, if any, loss, and save himself all the 
FOR 


would otherwise spend in trying to 
Time is money in 


time he 
dry out the oats and hay. 
farming operations. If these bits of information are of any value to you, 
you are welcome to them.—Atvin V. Bairp, Delaplane, Virginia. 


THE JUDEAN 
HILLS. 
{To tHE Epiror.]} 


FROM 


Sir,—Herewith is a_ photo- 
graph of a girlin the Judwan 
hills above Hebron.  Per- 
haps you will think it of 
sufficient interest for the 
* Correspondence ” 
Country Lire.—M. P. 
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A SHARK AT SEA. 
(To THE Epiror.} 

S1r,—Every imaginative 
schoolboy has held his 
breath when reading of the 
escape of his latest hero 
from the murderous jaws of 
a bloodthirsty shark. He 
has rejoiced when the ready 
knife, generally carried by 
some miraculous coincidence 
in the adventurer’s mouth, 
has found its way to the 
vitals of the shark. It has 
just been my luck, if not 
to see one in the flesh or 
to perform some impossible 


feat, to watch his move- 


ments in the sea ‘and to 


photograph his outline 





through the waves. We 
were at lifeboat practice 
A MAIDEN OF JUDEA. in the Indian Ocean. As 
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will be seen 
from the ac- 
comp anying 
print, the 
brilliant 
sun on the 
sparkling 
water threw 
into bold 
relief a co- 
lossal shark, 
which in the 
photograph 
is represented 
by a dark 
patch. Much 
excitement 
and many 
revolver shots followed. Whether or not any bullet found a billet it is 
impossible to say. Anyhow, to those of us who saw a shark for the 
first time, the incident will be memorable, and on that account I consider 
myself fortunate in securing this snapshot, which may not be without 
interest to other readers of Country Lire.—H. P. 


THE DARK PATCH IS A SHARK. 





A SIXTEENTH CENTURY HELMET. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The enclosed photograph is one I have taken of a helmet in 
my possession. It bears in its incised ornament the portrait and 
arms of Pope Julius III, designed, it is said, by Michelangelo, 
and appears to have been prepared for a member of the Papal 
Guard, 1550—-1555. It is forged out of one single piece of steel, 


and shows most remarkable skill in the armourers who produced 
these pieces. The Italians were particularly celebrated for their 
manufacture. The engraving is deep and bold 


in design.—W. Sanps WILE. 


A MYSTERIOUS FISH. 

{To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph depicts a 
remarkable fish which was recently caught at 
Zanzibar with strange Arabic inscriptions upon 
its tail. It appears that the fish was not of a 
large haul, and was taken by a single fisherman, 
who brought it to the fish market. There it 
remained for some time, having no purchaser, 
as it was one that had never been seen before 
in those waters. Finally, an Indian of the 
sect called ‘‘ Menon” bought it and, on the 
strange markings being noticed, it was taken to 
a well known Arab scholar, who deciphered 
the inscription. It was afterwards sent to 
the Sultan, who also recognised the wording. 
That night 3,000 rupees were offered for the 
fish and refused, and on the following day 
5,000 rupees were refused. The original price 
paid for the fish was a penny, and it was 
eventually decided to have it preserved. For this purpose it was taken 
to the Government Laboratory, where it was treated with formalin. It 
has since been placed on public exhibition. There are two distinct inscrip- 
tions on the tail, one on each side. One reads ‘‘ The work of God,” and the 
other, “‘ God alone.” There is no suspicion of anything in the nature of 
a fake about the matter, and the mystery is so complete that no explanation 
of the strange phenomenon is forthcoming. The Arabic lettering is per- 
fectly plain, and the discovery has caused wonderment throughout the 
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THIS FISH’S TAIL FORM AN 
IN ARABIC. 


MARKINGS ON 
INSCRIPTION 


THE 


Mohammedan community of Zanzibar. They declare that it portends 
something about to happen, possibly the end of the war. In the course 
of conversation with a prominent East African official the writer gathered 
that the only previous case of a similar nature occurred in Tibet, where 
certain Hindustani wording appeared on the leaves of a tree. The whole 
of the circumstances are certainly very strange.—H. J. S. 
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